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EDITORS DESK 


WORLD MARKET 
CAN ABSORB 
1954 SURPLUS 


Seven weeks of travel 
through the Northern 
European countries as a 
member of an Agricul- 
tural Trade Mission has convinced me of one thing 

those countries are passing out of the era of 
dollar shortages as the major reason for purchases 
channeled to the non-dollar areas, into an era 
when competitive prices will be the major con- 
sideration. ‘ 


If we are going to continue to sell wheat, corn, 
cotton, feed grains, tobacco—and soybeans—to 
those countries we are going to have to be in a 
position to compete on a price basis. There is no 
place in a program of exports for a domestic price- 
support program which places our commodities 
so far above world price levels that we eliminate 
ourselves from the market. We have now elimi- 
nated ourselves on dairy products, on wheat, and 
to a certain extent on feed grains. Until we face 
realities on those products—until we recognize 
that we must be either competitive price-wise or 
control our production to fit the domestic demand 

we are in trouble. 


Subsidies, whether direct or indirect, whether 
on production or in the form of a two-price sys- 
tem, are not the answer—in my estimation. Such 
subsidies create more problems than they solve. 
Everywhere we went in Europe we met objection 
to subsidies on our exports by governmental of- 
ficials and by the private trade-—-even though such 
subsidies meant cheaper prices to them. 


We pride ourselves in having an efficient agri- 
culture here in the United States. It is probably 
the most efficient in the world from the stand- 
point of utilization of manpower. We have set 
our price levels on some commodities at levels so 
high that we have stimulated production in other 
parts of the world to take over our markets. On 
many commodities we can never again hope to 
be anything but a residual supplier, finding a 
market for our products only after the supplies 
produced in other countries have been exhausted. 


If we have an efficient agriculture—if our ma- 
chines and fertile soils and knowledge of plant 
breeding and disease and insect control are half 
as good as we think they are why are we trying 
to price ours2lves out of our own markets? Why 
are we not being realistic about prices? 

In light of what I have seen in the past few 
weeks I am convinced that one of the smartest 
things the American Soybean Association officials 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


ever did was to request a reduction in the 1954 
support price on soybeans. Most producers will 
readily admit they can produce soybeans for $2.22 
per bushel if necessity demands. Most producers 
freely admit they would rather see their produc- 
tion go into channels of consumption at the $2.22 
level than to see it go into storage to be a burden 
over the market for long periods into the future. 


At $2.22 per bushel the world markets will 
use huge quantities of American soybeans. The 
current market levels, reflected in the futures 
markets, for 1954-crop soybeans are well above 
the support price figure, indicating the buyer’s 
ideas of value. There is no way of knowing the 
total commitments which have already been made 
on 1954-crop beans, but there is no question the 
tonnage is far in excess of any previous year. 
Everywhere I went in Europe I encountered buy- 
ers who have already covered on a portion of their 
needs from the 1954 crop. 


The soybean producers faced up to realities 
when the support price for the current year was 
up for consideration. Whether we come up with 
a crop of 320 million bushels or 350 million bushels 
our price is such that the world traders are inter- 
ested in our commodity. They are buying it. 
They are working at ways to find additional dol- 
lars to buy soybeans. They constitute the cheap- 
est source of high quality edible oil and highly 
desirable oilseed cake. The world needs these 
two commodities. It is willing to find the means 
for paying for them. 


No matter what the final acreage figures show 
for 1954 I am convinced that when we faced up 
to the realities of price we assured ourselves a 
market for whatever portion of our crop we do 
not need in our domestic operations. The willing- 
ness of domestic processors to pay a competitive 
price will determine how many soybeans they 
buy this Fall. In spite of acreage increases the 
demands of the world markets can very easily 
absorb enough 1954 crop soybeans that our do- 
mestic processors will find themselves short on 
supplies again next year! Fantastic? Not a bit! 
Let soybeans fall to support price levels during 
the harvest season and watch 100 million bushels 
disappear into world markets almost overnight!! 
It is not only possible—it is probable! 


The law of supply and demand has not been 
repealed yet. A good commodity at a reasonable 
price still finds buyers in many corners of the 
world, 
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SKYLINE of Memphis, Tenn., where ASA and NSPA combined conventions will be held. Memphis is the world’s leading market 
for hardwood and cotton, and a leading market for soybeans and soybean products. 


ACTIVITIES OF 


Don’t Forget That 
Hotel Reservation 


j* S NOT 

that hotel reservation for 
combined convention and 
the American Soybean 
and National Soybean 
Association in Memphis 
check on these 
you have 


TOO early to be making 
the big 
annual 
meeting of 
Association 
Processors 
Place a 


date on 


big red 
your calendar if 
not done so already: 

Aug. 30 and 31; Sept. 1 and 2 

The place: Hotel Peabody, Mem 
phis; with a field day in Arkansas. 
The Memphis Board of Trade with 
the help of many leading Memphians 
is making plans for the biggest and 
best meetings yet staged by any 
oyvbean group 
Committees work to line 
up a panel of peakers of national 
and international reputation that 
will at least measure up to the cali 
ber of past years; and entertainment 
that will make your stay in Memphis 
one It will be cli- 
field trip to Arkansas 


are at 


a memorable 
maxed by a 


Convention in Brief 
Aug. 30—-National 
essors Association. 
for members and as 
followed by social 
Aug. 31, a. m 
Association, 
followed by 


Proc- 


session 


Soybean 
Business 
sociate members, 
hour and dinner 
National Soybean 
breakfast for 
morning 


Proce 
director 


Ors 
Ses 
sion 

Aug. 31 
sociation, 
processing 

Sept. 1—American Soybean Asso- 
ciation, production, storage, handling 
and marketing. 

Sept. 1, 


Soybean As- 
utilization and 


American 
session on 


evening—American Soy- 
bean Association, annual banquet. 
Sept. 2-—-American Soybean Asso 
f-eld trip to Arkansas points 
your reservations direct with 


clation, 


Make 


Hotel Peabody. Tell the manage- 
ment you are attending the soybean 
meetings. 


Exhibit Space 
In Big Demand 


DVANCE RESERVATIONS for 
exhibit space by firms serving 
the soybean industry have been 
coming in at a phenomenal rate, and 
two-thirds of the booths were gone 
at press time, a full three months 
in advance of the big combined con- 
ventions! 
Below 
the mezzanine 
Peabody, where the 
be held. 
Good 
however. 


is shown the floor plan of 
floor of the Hotel 
conventions will 


locations are still available, 
Here is the list of booths 
that have been reserved. By com- 
paring them with the diagram you 
can tell which were still available 
at press time. 

For booth 
mation concerning 


infor- 
phone, 


reservations or 
them, 


wire or 
ness 
Association, 


5- 


McCulley, busi- 
Soybean 


write: Geo. 
manager, American 
Hudson, Iowa. 
National Association of 
garine Manufacturers 


Mar- 


I—A. T. Ferrell & Co. 


~Chicago Board of 
—Dave 


Urbana Laboratories 
V. D. Anderson Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
& Beane 

R. W. Booker & Associates 
Albert Dickinson Co. 

Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
William H. Banks Warehouses, 
Inc. 

The Soybean Digest 
Trade 
Fischbein Co. 
Western Rubber Products 
Wonder State Mfg. Co. 
Stephens - Adamson Manufac- 
turing Co. 
—Archer-Daniels-Midland 
where Land Farms 

St. Louis-San_ Francisco 
road 


Fenner 


Co 


Co. 


Rail- 
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~ onde tty ce Corp The Railroads opened the Way 


30-—Hart Carter Co. 


s}-U, § Rubber Co. for America’s growth... 
34—Metal Buildings Co., Inc 
35—J. E. Dilworth Co. 


THESE TINY MULE-DRAWN 
THE COVER P| SCRAPERS were photographed long 
ago as they smoothed a path for a rail 


road line across the plains. With such 
primitive equipment, railroad pioneers 
conquered the vast distances of the con 


tinent ~ and America’s growth began 


Se re oPE A 


Photos are courtesy Board of Commis- 
sioners, Port of New Orleans 
SAMPLE. New Orleans Board of Trade 
grain inspector Roy Hoppmeyer sam- 
ples soybeans pouring into hold of 
freighter destined for Japan. Behind 
him is Dunkin Welte, grain elevator 
superintendent for the Public Grain 
Elevator of the Port of New Orleans. 


@QAFETY VALVE for the predicted a 

“record 1954 crop of soybeans is AND THEY uF STILL BLAZING 

a substantial export demand for U.S 

soybeans that should continue as 

long as Manchurian soybeans are not | 

freely available. Washington experts R I 4 2 

place potential exports at 75 to 100 ” 

million bushels for the coming crop 

year, more than double 1953-54 ex 

ports. paths pioneered by its railroads — and pioneering still goes on, 
nll llc the plc aol Just since the end of World War IL, the railroads have spent more 

ports from Europe that soybeans are 

one of two or three U. S. crops in 

keen demand everywhere he has with their improvement program. 

been. This prospect should quiet As a taxpayer, you will be glad to know that the money to pay 


TODAY, THIS MODERN SPREADER- DITCHER smooths the 
way for high-speed giants of the rails. Other power-driven marvels 
can pull and drive spikes, lay rail, tamp ballast — do many of the 


construction and maintenance jobs se vital to railroad operations 


°° eee ewer rw er ft O° 


The America in which we live has grown and prospered along 
than $9,000,000,000 on improvements. And they are going ahead 


fears of an unmanageable surplus ; ; 
developing in soybeans next year for the new and better tracks, terminals, signals and all the rest 
as has happened with some other 
ae None of it comes from your taxes. 
Cover picture is a view from the ‘ ‘ ‘ 

headhouse of the New Orleans Pub It’s money well spent, too, for it helps the railroads to serve 
lic Grain Elevator, showing a ship- 
load of corn and soybeans being more miles than all other forms of transportation combined 


as well as new cars and locomotives — is raised by the railroads, 


you better in doing their big job of carrying more tons of freight, 


loaded for the Netherlands. In the / 

middle of the river can be seen the and doing it at a lower average charge than any other form of 
harbor inspection yacht, Good Neigh 
bor, which takes potential users of 


ae oe Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


New Orlean led all other U. S WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
ports in volume of soybeans handled ‘ “ 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. ,. ¢ a 


general transportation. 


in 1953. 
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GROWERS 


What Can You De 
About Diseases? 


Most useful control measures are 


use of resistant varieties, 


plow-under of residues, 


crop rotation and disease-free seed. 


(Information supplied by soybean research workers) 


APPROXIMATELY 50 diseases at- 
"™ tack soybeans in the United 
States. Damage to the crop in any 
area in a given year may be slight 
or severe, depending on the diseases 
present and whether conditions are 
favorable for their spread. 

Even in fields that appear reason- 
ably free of diseases, losses may be 
considerable because of unnoticed 
damage by a succession of parasites 
throughout the growing season. Es 
timates for the entire country cov- 
ering the 10-year period 1942-51 in- 
dicate that annual losses amount to 
approximately 12% percent of the 
crop 

Soybeans are following the same 
general pattern diseasewise as other 
major crops. As the crop is culti 
vated intensively and grown over a 
wider area, diseases become more 
and more a limiting factor. About 
half of the major soybean diseases 
have been discovered or brought in- 
to the picture in comparatively re 
cent years. 

Progress in combatting soybean 
diseases is limited by the fact that 
there are only three plant patholo 
gists in the United States devoting 
full time to soybean disease re- 
search, and seven or eight part time. 

Most soybean diseases are caused 
by parasitic bacteria, fungi, and 
viruses. To reduce losses, the grow 
er needs to be able to identify the 
diseases and apply the most effec 
tive control measures available 
against them. 


Bacterial Diseases. 

Three bacterial attack 
soybeans in the United States. These 
have the common names bacterial 
biight, bacterial pustule, and wild- 
fire. 

Bacterial Blight. The _ bacteria 
causing blight are seedborne and 
can survive also in diseased leaves 


diseases 


from one growing season to the next. 
Crop rotation and complete coverage 
of residues by plowing after fall har- 
vest aid in holding the disease in 
check. Flambeau and Hawkeye are 
less susceptible than most northern 
varieties but are not immune. South- 
ern varieties are susceptible, but 
b'ight usually is not as serious in 
the South as it is farther north. 


Bacterial Pustule. The bacteria 
causing pustule are seedborne and 
can overwinter in diseased leaves. 
Crop rotation and complete cover- 
age of the crop residues, as recom- 
mended for bacterial blight, will aid 
in reducing the severity of pustule. 
The commercial varieties of soy- 
beans grown in the North are all 
susceptible to bacterial pustule. Og- 
den, a variety that is widely grown 
in the South, is moderately resis- 
tant. Lee, a variety recent'y re- 
leased for growth in the South, com- 
bines resistance to bacterial pustule 
and desirable agronomic character- 
istics, 

Wildfire. The bacteria causing 
wildfire are seedborne. They may 
live also for three or four months in 
infected leaves on the ground. In 
buried leaves, they are shorter lived. 
Crop rotation and thorough plowing 
under of the crop residues aid in 
control. Ogden and Lee remain rela- 
tively free of wildfire. 


Fungus Diseases. 

Many fungus diseases attack soy- 
beans in the United States. Among 
the more important are: brown stem 
rot, stem canker, pod and stem 
blight, frogeye, brown spot, target 
spot, downy mildew, purple seed 
stain, sclerotial blight, and rhizoc- 
tonia disease. 


Brown stem rot was first discov- 
ered in central Illinois in 1944. The 
disease appears to be confined prin- 


cipally to the North Central States 
and southern Canada. 

There are no known resistant 
varieties. The only control measure 
known at present is a rotation in 
which soybeans are grown in a field 
only once in three or four years. 

Stem canker usually appears after 
mid-July. It is most common in the 
Midwest, especially in Indiana, Ili- 
nois, and Iowa. The fungus is seed- 
borne. It lives over also in diseased 
stems left in the field during the 
winter. The spores produced on such 
residues serve to spread the disease 
during the following season. Crop 
rotation, complete p!owing under of 
the crop residues, and the use of 
disease-free seed are recommended 
as control measures. No_ highly 
resistant varieties are known. How- 
ever, field observations indicate that 
the variety Harosoy is more resistant 
than other’ varieties commonly 
grown. 

Pod and stem blight is quite 
similar to stem canker in some of its 
symptoms. The fungi causing these 
two diseases are closely related also. 
Pod and stem blight is much more 
widespread than stem canker and 
occurs in all of the soybean-growing 
areas of the United States. The 
fungus causing pod and stem blight 
is seedborne and also overwinters 
on diseased stems left in the field. 
The control measures recommended 
for stem canker are applicable. No 
resistant varieties are known. 

Frogeye Fungus. Overwintering of 
the frogeye fungus is possible in in- 
fected seed and on debris left in the 
field from a diseased crop. The 
fungus may be introduced into new 
fields and communities through the 
planting of infected seed. For this 
reason, seed for planting should not 
be saved from a field severely in- 
fected with frogeye, nor should a 
field which grew a crop. badly 
diseased with frogeye be replanted to 
soybeans until two or three years 
have elapsed. Thorough plowing 
under of the residues from a diseased 
crop will aid in holding this disease 
in check. 

Although frogeye has been con- 
sidered primarily a disease of the 
southern producing areas, it was 
prevalent in the lower half of 
Indiana up to 1950. At that time, 
the resistant varieties Lincoln and 
Wabash _ replaced the susceptible 
varieties Gibson and Patoka. 

In the Midwest, the varieties 
Adams, Lincoln, Wabash, and Clark 
are resistant to frogeye; Perry and 
Chief are moderately resistant. In 
the Southern States, the varieties 
Jackson, Lee, Roanoke, Dorman, and 
Ogden are resistant. The hay 
varieties, such as Tanner and Laredo, 
are very. susceptible to frogeye 
infections. 

Brown spot, formerly regarded as a 
disease of minor importance, has in- 
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creased in prevalence and severity 
in the Midwest in recent years. 
Sometimes the fungus grows through 
the pod wall and into the seed 
Therefore, seed from badly diseased 
fields should not be saved for plant 
ing. The causal fungus also over- 
winters on diseased leaves and stems 
left in the field. Crop rotation and 
thorough turning under of the crop 
residues render much of this over- 
wintering material harmles None 
of the presently grown varieties of 
oybeans are resistant to brown spot 

Target spot, like frogeye, is pri- 
marily a disease of the soybean 
leaves but it also occurs on the stems 
and pods. Th is most pre 
valent in lower Mississippi 
Valley but occurs also in the other 
southern producing area It has not 
been reported from the Midwest. 
Crop rotation and careful p'’owing 
under of the crop residues in the fall 
will help in controlling target spot 
Ogden, the variety most commonly 
grown in the Southern States, 
possesses moderate resistance. Jack- 
son and Lee, varietl recently 
released for growth in the South, are 
also resistant 

Downy mildew occurs in a’l the 
soybean-growing areas of the United 
States and in some years is one of 
the most prevalent diseases. Comp 
lete coverage of the residues from a 
diseased crop will destroy much of 
the overwintering inoculum in the 
fallen leaves. Should a field become 
severly diseased with downy mildew, 
the seed harvested should not be 
saved for planting. Of the com 
mercially grown varieties, Chief and 
Dunfield in the Midwest and Acadian 
and Dorman in the South appear to 
be resistant to downy mi'dew. 

The purple seed stain 
occurs in all the soybean-producing 
areas of the United States. Infected 
seeds germinate a’most as well as 
normal seeds and the infection has 
little or no effect on oil content 

However, the discoloration i 
objectionable to the producer of pure 
ced. In a few cases, badly discolored 
seed lots have been classed as mixed 
beans at the elevators. 

The fungus probably survives the 
winter in diseased leaves and stems, 
as well as in the infected seed. Crop 
rotation and complete plowing under 
of the crop residues wil! aid in hold 
ing the disease in chee’. Treating 
purple-stained soybean seed with a 
disinfectant, such as Arasan or Sper 
gon, will largely prevent edling 
losses, but will not assure freedom 
from purple stain in the harvested 
Crop. 

The varieties Jackson, Lee and 
Roanoke are moderately resistant to 
purp’e seed stain 

Sclerotial blight is found principal 
ly in the sandy soil areas of the 
South, where high summer temper- 
atures occul The 


disease 


common name 
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STEM CANKER, showing various stages. Photo by A. A. Hildebrand. 


blight” 1 ometime 

applied to it. The fungus attacks a 
wide vaiiety of plant including 
practically all of th ummet! 
legum adapted to the South. In 
om yvbean fields, losses may be a 
high as 25 to 30 percent of the plant 

under of the crop 
controlling 


outrern 


Deep p owing 
re: idue will aid in 
ec erotial blight. There are no known 

istant varietle 

E.hizoctonia disease is caused by a 
widespread, soil-inhabiting fungu 
It occurs as damping-off, root rot, 
end basal stem rot in a number of 
crop Infections occur early in the 

ason Seed treatment ha hown 
ome promise of controllin the 
damping-off and root rot stages of 

izoctonia disease, especially when 

fungicide is pelleted on the seed 

Non of the grown 
Varieties are resistant 

In the South, rhizoctonia disease 
ometime 
of th oybean plants and causes a 
potting or bighting of the leaves 
This phase of the disease has been 


in North Caro 


commercially 


ccecurs on the aerial part 


observed on soybean 
lina and Louisiana. It develops best 


uncer hot, humid condition 


Virus Disecses 
Three viru 
ans In the Un.te: 

leve tl common nam 
!'ow mosaic, and bud blight 
Soybcan mosaic occurs to a limited 
ctent in all the soybean producing 
eas of the United State The viru 

edborne and some of the seed 
ed plant 

fected p'ants if planted the follow 

Planting seed should not 


from a= field 


aved, therefore, 
verely infected with mosaic No 


istant varieties are known 


di C€4SeS 


i St 


mm direa produce viru 


1 SCascn 


plant 
mosaic viru 


Yellow Mosaic. Soybean 
infeeted with vellow 
not noticeab.y tunted and the 

are not distorted as in com 
mosalk There is no evidence 

he virus 1 
on yie'd is not seriou Ti 

is widely distributed in the 

t, but infection thus far ha 
been known to exceed | percent 
any field It is not commonly 
ved in the South. No resistant 


edborne and it 


arieties are known 

Bud bight occurs throughout the 
oybean areas of the Midwestern 
ites and in southern Canada It 
rarely in the southern United 
Severe losse occurred in 
Midwestern field between 
19:3 and 1947, but for some unknown 
disease has decreasd 
con-iderably in severity and pre 
nee since then. There 1 om 
videnece that the bud blight virus i 

iborne In addition the disea 
appears first at the border of 

inward. Thi 
carrier of the 


ison. the 


and progresse 
an insect 

but such an insect has not yet 

1 found There is no known 
nce to bud blight in any soy 


‘ } 


| n variety and no effective contro] 


Nematodes. 

Reot Knot. Soybeans are attacked 
Ly severa! different kinds of nema 
todes (microscopic eelworms). The 
most common of these cause knotlike 

1] or pall on the root 
ormal condition ts. called 
primarily au probl mr 
e southern soybean-producing 

end within these areas it i 
Some 


Root knot 1 
more preva_ent on sandy soil 


DISEASES 


(Cont-nued on Page 19) 





NEXT YEAR will be a good year for soybeans, too. 


And so will the year after that. 

Back in 1929, when Archer-Daniels-Midland opened 
its first soybean processing plant, the nation’s entire 

re bad soybean crop amounted to only 2.4 million acres. 
00 5 i & This spring, America’s farmers are preparing to plant 

over 18 million acres ... the most on record! 

Amazing? 

Certainly .. . for this spectacular increase could not 

another good have occurred if the demand for soybeans had not kept 

pace. And Archer-Daniels-Midland has played an 
important part in building this demand. 


Scores of néw products have been created in ADM’s 
famous research laboratories, processed at a lower cost 
in ADM’s giant soybean plants, and distributed through 
the skill of ADM’s aggressive sales and marketing 


organization. 


19 This is how markets are built . . . and this is how they 
continue to grow. This year... this month... this 
& week ... exciting new soya products are being 


tested and perfected by ADM scientists. 


Yes, this will be a good year for ff 
soybeans ... and we at ADM predict that AS <= 
many more good soybean years lie ahead. | “S 1 

| 


\ \ 
ARCHER DANIELS* MIDLAND CO. | / 
Creating New Values From America’s Harvests ’ 
P.O. BOX 839 e MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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With the soybean crop now largely in the ground our reporters 
tend to pare a little their predictions of acreage increases. Good 
corn planting weather and reverses in the bean market were factors. 
Poor planting weather for other crops that often gives a last minute 
boost to bean acreage may not help this year. 


Percentage of crop planted: Mississippi County, Ark., 98, with 
considerable acreage to be planted elsewhere in state; Escambia 
County, Fla., 15; Illinois 75 to 99; central Indiana 75; Iowa 80; Kansas 
60 to 80; Northeast Louisiana Delta 85; Minnesota 90 to 95; Missouri 
70; North Carolina 75 to 90; North Dakota 50; Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky 95; Tidewater Virginia 5; Wisconsin 30 to 40. 


J. E. Johnson, Champaign, IIl., says there will not be over 10 
percent increase in acreage in Champaign and adjoining counties. 
Thomas L. Pitts, Mitchell Farms, Windfall, Ind., predicts an acreage 
decrease in central Indiana due to a short seed supply and poor 
quality seed as well as the recent drop in the market and good corn 
planting weather. He says much of the acreage went to corn. 


M. W. Le Vier, Wichita, believes the acreage in eastern Kansas 
will be about the same or a little less than last year due to poor 
germination and high price of seed, and lack of moisture in the 
subsoil. J. Ross Fleetwood, extension specialist at the University 
of Missouri, sees a very small acreage increase statewide over last 
year. He says much wheat has suffered severe frost damage and 
some of the acreage will go to beans. (For earlier crop report see 
page 20.) 


U.S. Department of Agriculture expects the high rate of exports 
of fats and oils will continue through the second quarter of 1954, 
largely due to the Sec. 550 program (acceptance of pay for exports 
above “normal” in local foreign currencies). With $250 million set 
aside to sell agricultural commodities abroad, $235 million is now 
obligated. However, a number of transfers from other agricultural 
commodities to fats and oils are now in process. Heavy shipments 
are just now on under this program and are expected to continue 
until late summer, at least. 


Soybean crop stands are generally much better than expected 
in the light of the poor seed quality. We have many reports of good 
to excellent stands. 


The outlook for weed control is also very good as cf this date 
Fields have been in exceptional shape to be worked. There appears 
to be little pre-emergent spraying of soybeans as a weed control 
measure. 





MOISTURE There is continued improvement in moisture supplies, but sub- 
SUPPLIES soil moisture is still short over the central soybean belt. Moisture 
apparently is now sufficient in North Dakota, Minnesota and Wis- 

consin, and more than sufficient in parts of the Far South. 


Farm Business Letter issued by Walley Agricultural Service, 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., points out it has been almost 20 years since 
so many drainage ditches in the Midwest have had so little water. 
Walley says 1954 possibilities range from the smallest crops since 
1936 to the largest in history. 

On the other hand, Walter Scott, Jr., Tallulah, La., says rains 
have kept him out of the fields for 17 days and he has had to replant 
cotton and soybeans. Scott also reports May 1 frosts. 


COTTONSEED Some sort of a package deal on the cottonseed support program 
PROGRAM will be in effect again on the 1954 crop, but there is sharp disagree- 
ment over the details. U. S. Department of Agriculture has had 
two negotiating sessions with cottonseed processors and another 

may be necessary. 


DRY MILK Commodity Credit Corp. has announced it is offering 200 mil- 
SOLIDS lion pounds of dry milk solids for sale at 3142 to 4 cents a pound 
for livestock feed, in addition to the 397 million pounds already 
offered. These sales will about clean up CCC’s Apr. 1 carryover. 
But purchases the first half of May were 4 percent above the same 

period a year ago. 


MELLORINE The Superior Court of Los Angeles has cleared the way for 
unrestricted sale of mellorine (vegetable fat frozen dessert) in that 
state. It has ruled out the provision in the code that prohibits 
mellorine sales in stores selling ice cream, according to C. G. Henry 
of the National Cotton Council. The mellorine standard and regu- 
lations permitting its sale will go into effect in Louisiana July 1 if 
no legislation is passed to prevent it. 


Bureau of Census figures report 118,586,000 pounds of margarine 
ARCANE were manufactured in April, an alltime high for the month. 


Cash price to Cash price to Retail cash price 
farmers for farmers for for bagged 
No. 1 soybeans No. 2 soybeans soybean oil meal 
May 28 May 28 May 28 


$3.35 @ $3.43 $3.32 @ $3.38 $ 90 @ $102 

REST 119 

I eo ae 3.30 105 
Ee Sa ere e 3.01 102 

Minn. eee 3.32 113 

Mo. ... 

N. C. cen 2.40 

gS ed Sec AY Poe Re 2.50 

Tenn. aaa 2.95 

Va. 3.00 
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7 WAYS BETTER... 


Anderson Solvent Extraction Plants 


Anderson Solvent Extraction Plants give you more efficient installation, better 
performance and operation in these seven different ways. 


1. Reduction of hazard due to outdoor operation. 
2. No costly building required to house plant. 
Easy, fast installation ... arrives on your construction site largely assembled. 
Quality oil and meal. 
Adaptability of plant to other materials. 
Quality, trouble-free equipment. 


Field engineering service... Anderson engineer supervises construction, 
starts your plant, continues to counsel with you after it’s started. 


These are the advantages which you can obtain when you buy your solvent 
extraction plant from Anderson. These are the advantages which have made 
more soybean oil millers buy Anderson plants than any other make! If you 
are in need of a solvent extraction plant ... write, phone or wire today for 
an obligation-free survey of your plant. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 1976 W. 96th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


af isive Trade Mark Registered ir Pot ¢ 


==. 


esse: a—mai NDERSON 


EXPELLERS* e SOLVENT EXTRACTION e EXSOLEX’ 


World's Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 





LEE increase field in the Delta area of Mississippi, 1953. 


PLANTS OF LEE, Nov. 28, 1953, six 
weeks after maturity, showing no 
shattering 


LEE -- A Superior Soybean 
For the Midsouth 


By EDGAR E. HARTWIG' 


South, losses from. shattering fre 


PLANTS OF OGDEN, Nov. 28, 1953, 


showing severe shattering. 


NEW, SUPERIOR, non-shatter 


soybean 


} 
ri 


ing, disease-resistant 
variety developed through co 
operative research conducted by the 
U. S. Regional Soybean Laboratory 
and the agricultural experiment 
stations of the 12 Southeastern States 
has been named Lee, This variety 
is adapted to the same general area 
as Ogden, and is expected to replace 
Ogden over much of the area where 
Ogden is now grown becaus? of its 
superiority in seed holding, 
quality, and seed yield 
While Ogden usually produce 
high yields over a wide area in the 


seed 


1 Research agronomist, field crops branch 
Agricultural Research Service USDA 
working in cooperation with the Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, Stoneville 
Miss., and coordinator of the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory research program con- 
ducted in cooperation with the 12 Southern 
States 


quently occur, especially when the 
harvest period exceeds two weeks 
Lee is the most shatter-resistant 
variety developed to date and is the 
first soybean variety developed in 
which disease resistance was a majo! 
objective 

Lee averages five day later 
maturity than Ogden, 21 days later 
than Dorman, and 10 to 12 days 
earlier than Roanoke or Jackson 

Seed stocks of Lee are being in 
creased in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas 
Growers interested in planting Lee 
for seed production in 1955 should 
contact their local county agents o1 
state agricultural experiment station 
with regard to seed sources 

Lee is a selection from a cross, 
S-100 x CNS, made in 1944 by Dr 
Edgar E. Hartwig of the U. S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory work- 
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High on 1954 Crop Is 
Likely at Harvest 


F AN ACUTE shortage of soybean 
oil meal and a high price develop 
August or September, “it is quite 
likely that the 1954 soybean high will 
be reached at or before harvest,’ 
T. A. Hieronymus, University of 
Illinois agricultural economist, told 
the Illinois Grain Dealers Association 
it Springfield May 18 
“The meal market this summet! 
likely will tell you whether it will 
pay to speculate on the long side of 
oybeans next year or not,” said 
Hieronymu 
The story of soybeans this year 
has been the story of a short supply 
of soybean méal. We have a large 
growing market for soybean 
ing in cooperation with the North average plant height of 3 36 meal. The ultimate size of this mar 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment inches, moderate size sten heavy ket is not vet known. This vear. in 
Station at Raleigh, N. C. An ad age, and purple flowe! The the face of an increasing livestock 
vanced F., line from this cro lowest pods are borne somewhat population and an increasing utiliza 
N46-2566, was widely tested in North higher off the round than with tion rate per animal, we came up 
Carolina and appeared to be one of Ogden, which will reduce combine with a shortage of meal 


» better lines v 1 combi g ! le ‘ ff from Oxder , 
the better line vhich combined goo i Lee differ “Where meal supplie are short 


agronomic qualities with resistances that the hairs on the pods and ster 
to the bacterial pustule disease, a are brown, whereas ¢ n th 7 Acs Maaterchecdiie-vergeatss et 
disease frequently found in soybean are gray. The seeds are glo vellor r pradere one she pecan nes nap a 
fields in the Southeastern United with a black hilum, o©1 in col oo 2 

States. In the fall of 1948, approxi trast to the olive green seed with sane lbtaes appreciable carry-over of 
mately 100 plants were harvested brownish-black hilum of rien 

individually from N46-2566. These “The basic market for soybean 
new lines were evaluated jointly by re cea eae as seek meal is expanding with the formula 
Dr. Herbert W. Johnson, working in tests, 1951 feed industry. I think that next 
North Carolina, and Dr. Hartwig, at ear’s meal production can be ab 
the Delta Branch of the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


orbed at respectable price 
‘The supply of crushing facilitie 
ill be maller in relation to the 
quantities of soybeans to be crushed 


Seed 
Yield 
Maturity» 
Height 


The variety now designated as Lee 
proved outstanding in performance 
in the North Carolina and Mississippi a 
plantings and in 1951 was entered 


next year and the processing margin 
cordingly wider.” 
Over the three years du 


in the cooperative regional trial : 
Lee ha been compared 


conducted by the U. S. Regional Soy 
bean Laboratory in coope ration with ry peg 90 different seo ane Enrich South Africa 
research workers in the 12 South Southeastern State ! 
eastern State In these tests, planted ha plore nagar musik : sal Foods with Soy Flour 
comparison WILN 2i.w muUusnel DI 
Ogden Oil content of L li ay Vi EALY MEAL (corn meal) is be 
aged 21.5 percent compared with ing enriched with full-fat soy 
3 percent for Ogden flour by the Department of Human 
Because ol if eed holding Nutrition of the Union of South 
qualities and resistance yf Africa and offered to the public on 
oybean disease , houl a tentative basis, reports L. L. Roux, 
In comparison with Ogden, seed tabilize soybean yiel in the arei agricultural attache at the emba 
vield has been higher, seed coat where it : adapted of the Union of South Africa, Wash 
have been sounder, oil content ha Lee is the third in 
been slightly higher, and seeds have 
been held in the pods with little o1 
no shattering. Lee is resistant to the 


diseases bacterial pustule, wildfire 


at 35 to 40 locations each of the past 
three year in Virginia North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mi 21 
issippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla 
homa, and Texas, Lee has continued 
to give outstanding performance 


Ww ington 
. Qn vs i ted rh 

uperior soybean varicti adapte¢ The meal has been enriched a 

the Sou 1 1] 

fo! production an n a thert follow casein whey powder, two 
Cens ‘ ‘ s1T in G! 

age" Dorman, announced in 19 1: parts; soy flour, two parts; food yeast 
j day earn j _— mite .T (to mask the soy flavor), one part 
frogeye, and purple seed stain and is ee en nee i and calcium carbonate, one-half part 

a5 : days later than Lee Fitting L into : 
more tolerant to root knot nematode Small quantities of the enriched 
‘ a production program with either or 

than Ogden Both variette have meal have been made available to 
the public through the Department 


both of the varietl will rmit 
moderate resistance to the leaf posites ; , ; ps 
mobile vans. State institutions have 


a larger acreage to be harvested pe! 
also been furnished with small quan 


tithe 


sease target rt ‘ 
disease target spi combine, which should help reduce 
Lee is generally adapted to the production cost 


same areas of production as Ogden 
except that it averages five day 

later in maturity, and, consequently, Still available xtt f enriched corn meal has not been 
should not be grown as far north a the Soybean Blue Book idverse, according to Dr. Roux, and 
Ogden is now grown Lee is very copy. Order from Soybea if the government plan to upply 
similar to Ogden in that it has <¢ Hudson, Iowa larger quantitie 


So far the public reaction to the 
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A Processor Looks at 
Soybean Research 


By DWIGHT L. DANNEN 


Dannen Grain & Milling Co 


PHS SUBJECT, “A Processor 

Looks at Soybean Research,” 
covers a lot of ground, but I can say 
incerely that this processor looks at 
oybean research with admiration 
and humility, recognizing the won 
derful contribution to agriculture 
and to the soybean industry of re- 
earch work in soybeans. 

I hadn't realized the enormity of 
the task involved in research work 
until one time I heard Bob Weber of 
Iowa State tell about working with 
various plant characteristics in 
breeding for new varieties He 
pointed out that they take the plants 
with top characteristics for parents, 
and that the desirable characteristics 
in these parents cannot be exceeded 
in the cross, and so they know before 
they start what their limitations are 
going to be. And then Bob explained 
the detail and all the work that’s 
required in making a single cross. 
It just leaves you astounded when 
you think of the vast amount of work 
that has gone into the development 
of the very desirable varieties of soy- 
beans that we have today. 

Because of the enormity of this task, 
I say I have the greatest respect and 
admiration for the research worker. 
But, in looking at research, there are 


RESEARCH in utilization and processing of soybeans is needed if they are to be a profitable crop. 


a few points that I would like to 
emphasize and discuss with you 
briefly. 

First, the soybean piant breeder 
has done a pretty good job of 
developing varieties with the pro- 
cessors’ requirements in mind. The 
USDA program through the regional 
laboratories has had much to do with 
a better understanding and a greater 
uniformity among. varieties and 
recommendations throughout the 
soybean belt. These Tri-State meet- 
ings have done much to bring under- 
standing among research workers 
and processors. 


Markets Are Needed 


We all recognize that the laws 
set up agricultural research to help 
the farmers, and that must be your 
primary goal in the work that you 
do. You must remember, though, that 
adequate markets are required for 
agricultural products if the products 
are to help the farmers financially. 
Also, you must recognize that 
industry pays the biggest part of the 
cost of this research work through 
the taxes it pays. So, I suggest that 
you sort of let us in on what you’re 
doing. 

The second point I’d like to make 
is that research should concentrate 
on cultural practices. There's still 


plenty of research work to do in 
plant breeding. But we've seen 
wonderful progress in the develop- 
ment of varieties in the past 15 years, 
so that I think the next most import- 
ant step in soybean production will 
be in cultural practices. 


Cultural practices hold the key 
to profitable production. Ward Cal- 
land of the National Soybean Crop 
Improvement Council has pointed 
out what an important factor an 
extra bushel per acre is in the na- 
tion’s total yield. It is more impor- 
tant than the number of acres plant- 
ed. So, research work in cultural 
practices should cover studies of 
seedbed preparation. It should study 
the use of fertilizer. 


Another important cultural prac- 
tice for research is seed treatment, 
both inoculants and disinfectants. 
Then we need to look into cultivation 
practices, and very important, of 
course, is harvesting. It’s just a 
shame to see farmers raise a nice 
crop of soybeans, and then lose two, 
three, five bushels per acre at har- 
vest time. 


Of most importance nowadays, 
with our agricultural surpluses, are 
the problems of storage and market- 
ing. Research work can be done and 
farmers educated in the storage of 
soybeans on their farms, and in the 


This type of work is car- 


ried on at U. S. Department of Agriculture's Northern Regional Research Laboratory at Peoria, Ill., shown below. 
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orderly marketing of soybeans to Washington in taxes and let them they'll have some good ideas of how 
throughout the year. spend it for us. you can provide them with some 
The third point I have here con- By suggesting that we do more of money to carry on some work 
cerns research in processing. You this research work ourselves. I don’t In conclusion I want to say again 
know, when we think of soybean mean that each one of you should that as a soybean processor I'm 
research we just naturally think of go out and buy a plot of land and proud of the staffs of our colleges for 
production—of development of new start some variety tests, or that you the excellent research work that 
varieties, and research to increase should set up a laboratory and begin they are doing. Are doing, I say, 
production. But certainly research doing research work in utilization of because research work is never 
in processing of soybeans is impor- soybean products. The best way for finished 
tant, both to the farmers and to the us to do this research work is You've found out much about 
soybean processing industry through the established agencies soybeans that have been of im 
The regional laboratory at Peoria They have the manpower to carry measurable benefit to agriculture 
is doing a good work along that line, on the work, they have the facilities and industry, and in taking these 
as are laboratories in other regions necessary for doing the various types soybeans apart and putting them 
Also, the processors th mselves alt of research work that are required back together again, you've done a 
doing a very good piece of research Thee piece of work that merits the respect 
on processing matters, and making : of soybean processors everywhere 
the information gained through that We look at research for even 
research available to others in the bigger things in the years ahead, and 
industry. have confidence in the reseacher’s 
A fourth point is research in utili ability to produce them 
zation. That’s an enormous field. As 
I said before, it does the farmer no at 
good to produce a big crop of soy- kecwetgn: RaW of an, Ge estan Sees Fair 54 Profit 


, lished research agencies come out 
beans if he can’t find a market for it ‘ te be : K 
: ; ‘ with “official” results. You fellows At price expected in 1954, Illinois 
So, we need to have research in 


find something in your own work, producers can look for $24-per-acre 
utilization in order to develop that ; : . 99 : : 
market and it’s just something that you’re profit for 32-bushel soybeans, says 
narket. : . : 
talking about, but when the college P. E. Johnson, University of Illinois 
Much research work is being done : 
and experiment stations reach a farm economist 
in utilization Again the regional ; ; ; — 
; conclusion and publish it, it’s an Johnson figures profits on the 
laboratories have been very active, , ; 
official result available to everyone basis of records kept by cooperators 
and also industry has done a great p= : ; ; 
The college or university in your in the detailed cost research project 
deal of research in utilization of the ] é . navi 
state can tell you how you can do at the University. Expected profit 
soybeans and their products. ; ' may ¢ 
3 this. I’m sure that if you will go for soybeans is based on $2.30 per 
[Types of research in _ utilization 
: : home and talk to your college folks, bushel 
include the feeding of soybean oil 


meal. I know that feed mills all ove 
the country, as well as _ college 


experiment stations and other 

research organizations, are studying New SEEDBU fe) 

the use of soybean meal in animal ee ° 9 i d 

and poultry feeds Giant” Hytrol Loader 
The use of soybean oil meal in 

industry is a type of research that 

should bear much fruit—as will the Handles 


use of soybean meal for human 


foods. Again industry is carrying on } 2 500 or More 
s 


a good work there, so are the 


laboratories of the USDA Bushels 


Research in the utilization of soy 


have the experienced know 
how-——people who can set up these 
projects in a way that’s required to 
get factual results. They can dovetail 
the various projects in all the 
research work they are doing in 
order to save time and gain further 


bean oil for human foods and in 


dustrial uses of soybean oil is pro \ per hour! 
gressing, and should be studied care FEATURES 


fully and diligently to fully utilize 


our surplus stocks of soybean oi] © Simple, Rugged 
, 
Processor Backing Sonmvesins 


Then, I'd like to suggest as my 4 SIZES 
final point that Avs rocessors Cz om © Uitte Material aatiteis 
al | a proc ) a 27 Feet 


on some of this research work out 


selves I favor less government The New Hytrol Giant, Auger-Type Loader, is 


nding. and a bal: } Ww @ Self or Tractor Powered designed for fast, easy, large-capacity handling of 
eens, ane : valanced budget - bulk materials such as grain and feed. It is ruggedly, 
pay out a lot of money through taxes 2 yet simply built for easy moving and trouble-free 
to carry on this research work, but ® Gathering Auger : operation. All models can be powered by either a 

: , d- 

re Wi: } » researc ne Attached 13 H.P. air cooled gasoline engine, or by any stan 

we ae Dee Ts arch work don / saat ard type tractor with power take-off. A gathering 
and so I think we ought to pay for auger, as an accessory, reduces shoveling. Write 
it ourselves We can't get reduced for further information and prices. 


taxes and a balanced budget if we "World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Yeors"” 


keep asking Washington to provide 

us with more services. So, if we 

sincerely want more research work a 
done, then let’s dig up the money | o | 
ourselves What’s more, I’m sure 


that in so doing we'll get more pactrdhnentrestcetame tick 005 


research for the money we spend a tP ) on On Oe | ANY 


than we do when we send the money ; Dept. SD6. 618 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. ~ 
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St. Louis Expands 
As a Grain Center 


R. Hal Dean 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Ezra 
*" Taft Benson delivered a-majo1 
farm policy addre at a special 
Juncheon of the St. Louis Chambe1 
of Commerce on June 1, honoring the 
118-year-old Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis and the grain industry in 
this area 

New records in grain receipts by 
the Merchants’ Exchange have been 
et in each of the last three years 
with last year’s total reported at 
107,000,000 bushels, placing St. Loui 
fifth among the nation’s leading 
grain centers 

On the date of the luncheon, June 
1, the new Elam Grain Co.'s 2,500,000 
bushel elevator was dedicated. This 
is the first public storage elevator in 
the nation equipped to handle soft 


feeds such as bran, soybean oil meal 
and brewe! 

Three other major grain com 
panies in the St. Louis area are add 
ing to their present facilities. These 
are: Cargill, Inc., 5 million bushel 
Continental Grain Co., 1,590,000 
bushels; and Norris Grain Corp., 
750,000 bushels. All are expected to 
be completed this summer! 

Officers of the Merchants’ Ex 
change for 1954 are: R. Hal Dean, 
manager, grain division, Ralston 
Purina Co., president; Edward S 
Deibel, president, Elam Grain Co., 
first vice president; Harold C 
Bank president, American Grain 
Co., second vice president; Walter J 
Krings, executive 


grain 


ecretary 


Central Soya Builds 
At Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PLANS WERE disclosed by a prom- 

inent soybean processing and feed 
manufacturing company for the erec- 
tion of an ultra-modern plant at 
Chattanooga in the immediate fu 
ture to serve the expanding southern 
agricultural industry 

Central Soya Co., Inc., and Me 
Millen Feed Mills, whose home of 
fices are in Fort Wayne, Ind., plan 
to begin construction of the new 
plant within a few weeks on a 67 
acre site located on the Tennessee 
River, northeast of Chattanooga. 

In serving Southeastern poultry 
and livestock producers, D. W. Mc- 
Millen, founder of Central Soya, 
stated the new operation will have 
three functions—soybean processing, 
feed manufacture and grain storage 


BOOST SOYBEAN 
PROFITS 
. + AT LOWER COST! 


Installation of a low-cost Crown 
solvent extraction plant means 
better business 


for your community. With one of 


more busine 


these imple easy - to - maintain 
units, soybeans can be economic 
ally processed right in their grow 
ing area into high protein feed for 
livestock and poultry Thus, you 
save money by eliminating freight 
and handling charges for the proe 
plus saving on 
freight charges on the return of 


essed beans 
the meal 


Write today for descriptive 
folder and complete information 


IRON WORKS CO, “4 
1235 Tyler St. N.E. aoa 
Minneapolis 13, Minn 


A soybean solvent extraction plant, 
designed by Central Soya techni- 
cians, will convert soybeans into soy- 
bean meal for use by the company’s 
feed division, McMillen Feed Mills, 
in making poultry and_ livestock 
feeds. 

A modern feed manufacturing 
plant, using the latest type of equip- 
ment, will formulate feeds in pellet, 
crumble and meal form. 

In connection with these two op- 
erations there will be a grain storage 
capacity of approximately 3 million 
bushels. It will feature complete 
equipment for unloading, drying, 
storing and reloading corn and 
other grains as well as soybeans. 
These storage facilities will result 
in a significant increase in grain 
movements to Chattanooga. 

Combined barge, truck and rail 
unloading and loading facilities will 
give the new plant maximum ship 
ping volume and flexibility. A ma 
rine leg will be used to elevate 
grains from barges on the river to 
a conveyor belt running to the plant. 
Automatic hopper car and box car 
loading equipment will be installed, 
and well over a mile of sidings will 
be laid for rail receipts and ship- 
ments. The latest hydraulic hoisting 
and dumping equipment will be in- 
cluded for shipment by truck or 
other conveyance. 

3ulk handling of both raw ma- 
terials and finished products, pro- 
moted by McMillen in the feed in- 
dustry, will be a major feature of 
the new plant. 

The new site, at the junction of the 
Tennessee River and South Chicka- 
mauga Creek, will have an approxi- 
mate half-mile water frontage. 


Soy Flour in Sweets 


‘OOD processors and nutritionists 
recognize that small children, 
teenagers, middle-aged adults and 
older folks need different kinds of 
food just as much as they require 
different quantities of food. 

Regardless of age, however, every- 
one needs proteins, according to a 
eries of pamphlets published by the 
Department of Agriculture. Soy flour 
is one of the high protein foods 
recommended for every age group, 
from infants to the aged. 

Soy flour contains from 40 to 50 
percent protein, and is rich in the 
amino acids which provide the build- 
ing blocks for growth, says the Soya 
Food Research Council, Washington, 
D. C. The amino acids have long been 
recognized as the main source for 
the body’s muscles and organs, skin, 
hair and other tissues. 

Soy flour is one of several] in- 
gredients specifically mentioned for 
inclusion in cookies, gingerbread, 
and pies in the government’s pam- 
phlet “Food For Families with 
School Children.” 
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Harosoy, the new Canadian va 


Some Midwest Diseases riety, which has approximately th 


QOYBEAN DISEASE research in 
Illinois is concerned mainly with 
three disease brown stem rot, bac 
terial blight, and bacterial pustule, 
D. W. Chamberlain, U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture plant patholog 
ist, told the recent Tri-State Soybean 
Conference at Columbus, Ohio 
Chamberlain said literally hun 
dreds of soybean introductions, va 
rieties and strains have been tested 
for resistance to brown stem rot 
without finding anything with defi 
nite resistance 
“We have found three introduc 
tions that show a high degree of re 
istance to bacterial blight and know 
that this resistance can be tran 
ferred by hybridization with com 
mercial varieties,” aid Chamber 
lain 
“There is already available a high 
degree of resistance to bacterial pu 
tule in the southern variety CNS 
Seven of the plant introduction 
tested in 1953 appeared highly re 
sistant; if this resistance holds up in 
further tests these introductions will 
be a welcome addition to the germ 
bank of the plant breeder 
Jacterial blight, bacterial 
pustule tem canker, Phyllosticta 
leaf spot and Fusarium blight caused 
moderate to seve damage to the 
soybean crop in Iowa in 1953, John 
Dunleavy, assistant professor of the 
department of botany and _ plant 
pathology, Iowa State College, told 
the Tri-State Soybean Conference at 
Columbia, Mo 
“Bacterial blight was prevalent in 
northern and central lowa where the 
disease appeared tn many fields early 
in June and increased rapidly in in 
tensity Disease development wa 
checked in July with the onset of 
dry, hot weather condition 
“Bacterial pustule wa observed in 
outhern Iowa 1 mid-July to the 
end of the rowing ison Most 
field were onl lightl affected 
but some were observed with plant 
moderately to heavily infected 
“A disease urvey in September 
of 36 central lowa countti howed 
that almost half the fields examined 
had at least 1 percent of the plant 
infected with stem canker 
A few field In outh central 
lowa were disked and replanted be 
cause of the severity of phyllosticta 
leaf spot. This disease appears to be 
of increasing importance in lowa 
Lo of entire fields has not been 
previously recorded for the state 
“Fusarium blight was more pre 
valent than in recent year It wa 
usuall 4 in or two area 
of a field whet Was pool! 
and only “ ntire field 


affected 
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ame vield and maturity as Hawk 
be of value where 
a problem. Tests in hl 
Research on soybean disease ni . a P 
diana in 1953 showed only 5 percen 
centered mainly on studies of ; an 
infection (3 percent killed) in Haro 
canker. It appears that there 
: OV a compared to 49 percent in 
correlation between resistance 
tem canker and the ability 
plant to drop infected le 
the fungus can enter the stem and 
form a canker. The variety Hawkeye 
which is susceptible to the disease 
tends to retain infected leaves on the 
stem in contrast to line A6K-1428 


which soon shed it infected Diseases 


leaves.’ (Continued fron 


fection (335 percent killed in Hawk 
eve 


leave betore : . 

There are everal experimental 
trains that have had no stem canke1 
infection during two yea! ot test 


Int 


Indiana. Stem canker causes more time practical control 
measurable loss in central and can be obtained bv 
northern Indiana than any othe nematode population 
disease because of its ability to kill through growing immune or re 
actively growing plants at the time crops, such as small 
the pods are forming, Kirk L. Athow or crotalaria, between 
assistant pathologist at Purdue Uni 
versity, reported at the Tri-State No commer 


Soybean Conference at Col 


ia 

umbu of sovbean ire highly 
“Difference in the amount of root. Knot The varieti Jack 
natural infection have been observed and Lee appear | usceptible than 
among varieties. One of the best those now commonly rown 
varieties, Hawkeye, appears to be For more detailed treatment of 
the most susceptible. There is fairly oybean disease ee U. S. Depart 
good circumstantial evidence that ment of Agriculture Circular No. 931 
the widespread growing of this very Diseases of Soybeans and Methods of 
usceptible variety has caused the Control, by John, Chamberlain and 
buildup of stem canker Lehman 


EXPERIENCED BUILDERS 
AND ERECTION CONTRACTORS 


Lower first cost, cheaper upkeep, great- 
er permanence, better looking — fire, 
rain, rot, rodent and termite proof. Any 
size—any tonnage. 


If you ; looking for rugvedne irability 
lower first cost with practically no upkeep 
expense in heavy duty ¢ bin ind ele 
ator you will want to kno all about our 
Memphis Concrete Stave structure We | 
them for permanence gir ther 
odern high tonnage stabil iild ther 
We proudly clair A know 
Forty-two 
it-—-and we have plen 
our tructure vith highl 
letters that we will gladls 
ituated in the territory ind 
for further detail 


MEMPHIS CONCRETE SILO CO. 


2677 Princeton Avenue 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 


memphis 
Concrete 
storage bins & elevators 





cause trouble if we get wet weather, 
oe °e@)*) REPORT something we have not had for a 
long time. 
W. V. Simmons, Quincy Soybean 
Products Co., Quincy (5-17): Acreage 
b-4 planted to soybeans on oats ground 
More Acreage in Most tates after they are harvested. Same ap- 
plies to wheat as it looks at this time 
that wheat will be combined early. 
Witt PARTS of the main northern from 50 to 200 percent of normal pre- Louisiana. Mark H. Brown. Lake 
oybean belt 30 to 50 percent cipitation in the past 20 weeks, ac- Providence (5-15): Heavy rains 
planted at press time, it was appar cording to Bureau of the Census. The have delayed planting. Some crops 
ent that the 2-million-acre national outlook has improved everywhere, look good but grassy. Cotton replant- 
increase indicated by the U. S. De but subsoil moisture is still deficient ing taking farmers’ time. Soybeans 
partment of Agriculture’s March 1 over wide areas, according to Soy- secondary crop. Not enough seed for 
planting intentions report would be bean Digest reporters. Moisture is replanting if that is necessary. 
exceeded considerably Sut it wa now reported as adequate in north- Minnesota. Henry Leitschuh. 
doubtful that the huge increase in western Indiana, southeastern Kan- Sleepy Eye (5-17): Many farmers are 
acres that has been freely predicted sas, northeastern Louisiana, the Mis- planting soybeans before corn. Beans 
would materialize sissippi Delta and Minnesota. in our area had good germination 
Largest increases in acreage per Outlook for weed control is gen- Weeds generally are no problem 
centagewise will come in the Mid erally favorable due to the fact that here. Could use a good shower. 
outh, and in the north and west the ground was readily worked prior Missouri. Dwight L. Dannen, St. 
edge of the soy belt—Minnesota, the to planting. (For later report see Joseph (5-14): Farmers are planting 
Dakotas and Nebraska. Acreage in page 11.) very close to their corn allotment and 
surplus acres going into soybeans in 
northwest Missouri, northeast Kan- 
sas, southeast Nebraska and south- 
west Iowa. Early wheat harvest 
might encourage farmers to follow 
up with soybeans. Outlook for weed 
control good. Ground has worked 
very well this season. 


these latter states is not large ex Spot reports from Soybean Digest 
cept for Minnesota crop reporters: 

There will be no serious moisture Illinois. Albert Dimond, Loving- 
problem in Illinois if rainfall is nor ton (5-17): Looks like weather would 
mal the rest of the season, accord not be a factor in final acreage. In- 
ing to Arnold Klute, University of sects could be as it is very dry gen- 
Illinois soils physics specialist. Klute erally and they could work on corn 
ays the supply of moisture is now Some replanting of early fields due 
normal or near normal most places to cold weather and weak seed. 
in the state Many beans were planted early and 

All of the soybean belt received with no weeds sprouted. This could 


with the 
MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 


TESTING, GRADING & HANDLING 
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Steinlite Moisture Testers e¢ Steinlite Fat and Oil Tester 
Hytrol Conveyors 








Bag Closers Fumigants Scoops 

Bag Holders Germinators Seed Analysis Equip. 
Bag Trucks Intercoms Sieves 
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@ 
; ‘ 1954 ACREAGE. Expected percentage 


E  Werld’s Leoding Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Yoors Write increase or decrease in soybean acre- 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT age, from late reports by Soybean Di- 

- = be iT ie TL R C COMPANY gest correspondents. Only expected 
; decrease in acreage is in eastern Kan- 

Dept. SD6 sas. These are spot reports and may 


— t be accurate indications of what 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY for literature and prices. will iemeae ber the respective states as 


a whole. 
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Canadians Process 
Bulk of 1953 Crop 


THE BULK OF the record 4,406.- 

000-bushel soybean crop in Can- 
ada in 1953 will be processed in 
Canada as usual, according to For- 
eign Agricultural Service of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture. During 
calendar year 1953 a record 8.6 mil 
lion bushels of soybeans was crushed 
in Canada, yielding 45,285 short tons 
of oil and 206,581 tons of oil meal 

The first overseas shipment of 
Canadian soybeans ever made was 
reported to have eft an Ontario 
port bound for Western Germany 
during the early part of last Oc 
tober. Canadian statistics show 483, 
514 bushels of soybeans exported 
during the August-February period 
CANADA Soybeans crushed, soybean oil, 

cake and meal production 1945-1953 


Oilcake 
Soybeans Soybean oil and meal 
Year crushed production production 


Bushels Short tons 
1945 973,178 4,283 23,203 
1946 846 469 9,101 42,712 
1947 701,702 3 52¢ 62,975 
1948 2,537 $3 3,432 58 383 
1949 138 22,982 105,314 
1950 815 2% 134,532 
1951 7 483 382 36,75 177,982 


1952 7,915,207 0,08 189,741 


ger: oe we 


Tere ice 


1953 627,773 >, 28 206 581 


The Coarse Grains Quarterly February 1954 
Dominion Bureau of Statistic 


eres 6 


The quantity of oil derived in 
1953-54 from the 1953 soybean crop 
should be sufficient to meet nearly 
half of the domestic requirement fo: 
soybean oil, with the remainder to 
be imported either as soybeans o1 
as soybean oil, according to the 
Canadian Department of Agricul 
ture. It is estimated that in 1952-53 
the equivalent of 1.8 million bushel 
of soybeans was imported into Can 
ada in the form of soybean oil. In 
addition 3.7 million bushels of bean 
were imported . There are various grades of bur- 
CANADA: Soybean supply and price situation, ‘ lap and, of course, variations 


and 1953-54 (Crop year Aug. 1 to July 31) uF ; within those grades. 
1995.59 1943-47 1951-52 (1) Uh) / But, when you buy burlap bags, 
1,000 bushels ~ . there is one sure way to get the 
heaven agg -— ice ca eee Oi an aT \ wy quality of burlap you pay for: 
Tot, suppli 1818 8,072 7,828 “a rie, Rely on Bemis.* 
Dollars per bushel ’ 


Ave. farm You can always look to Bemis 


slimy (5) Renita 4 for the best in burlap! 


ag i received by evs fo lg . 5 a21.8 } ’ 
ge price rec ~ £ 5 «Producers and users alike accept 


and qualitie (4) Not ; 
view of Agricultural Cond Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap as the 


ri r hE 
November 1953. Department of Agr ‘a ®t, - standard for the industry 
Ottawa 

The continued increase in the pro- 
duction of margarine and shortening 
in Canada has been a major factor 
contributing to the increased pro 
duction and consumption of soy 
beans. The percentage of soybean 
oil used in the output of margarine ey ; 7. . : 

Shy. 8g homer) General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 


has increased markedly In 1950, 7 “2 f : 7 incipal Citi 
soybean oil represented 24 percent of kK, Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


all fats and oils consumed in mat 
garine production; and in 1953, 44 
percent. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Report on Processing Costs 


PROCESSING COSTS. Soybean oil 
were reported in a 
yublication of the U. S. De part 
f Agriculture, Processing 
oybean-Oil Mills, 1951-52 

3. This first national re 
ulted from a 
vernment-industry tudy 
Agricultural Mar 


ace ing cost 


‘ ubject re 


under the 
Act of 1946 


ample 
soybean 


report . 3 based on a 
15 percent of the 
the country, which, during 
ears of the study. handled 
ist 60 percent of the total soy 


pro ed 


report should be of particular 


t to mill operator soy bean 


country elevators, cash and 
lon merchant and oil and 
pread 


paid 


okers in analyzing the 
between price received and 
and the prices paid by 
mill product The 
made by the market or- 
inization and costs branch of the 
Marketing Service on 
data collected by the 

Proce Ol Asso 


for ( bean 
Consume! of 


tudy wa 


Agricultura 
the basi of 
National 


Soybean 


lation 


The report shows that in the 1952 
} operating season it cost mill oper- 
itor an average of 37.3 cents to 
bushel of soybean In 

average cost was 36.2 
total 


proce da 
Z, tn 
These 


average proces- 





AMERICAN 


Aeration Systems 
Assure Safe Storage 





{\ _ | American Crop Drying 


l. —) | Equipment Company 


Tester | CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 





Ing costs include acquisition, tran 

portation, sales and packaging, cur 
rent operating and fixed and gen 
The report does not in- 


on owner's equity 


eral costs 
clude return 

At solvent extraction plants the 
total cost of processing soybeans av- 
eraged 37.6 cents a bushel during 
1952-53 and 36.5 cents during 1951-52. 
Comparable figures for screw-press 
mills were 32.8 cents in 1952-53 and 
34.4 cents in 1951-52. Higher aver- 
age processing costs and smallet 
upplies of soybean meal resulting 
from the operation of solvent-extrac- 
tion plants were more than offset by 
higher oil extraction rates. 

Labor was the largest single item 
of cost for most soybean processing 
mills. However, for screw- 
press mills charges for either truck 
packaging were the largest 
of cost. 

report indicates that lower 
costs were achieved by mills 

ing a large annual volume of 
oybeans. Also, an increase or de- 
crease from the previous season in 
the volume of processed 
brought an opposite change’ in 
processing cost per bushel more than 
85 percent of the time. Ninety-two 
percent of the solvent-extraction 
plants reporting costs for the two 
easons showed such a relationship, 


some 


Ing or 
item: 

The 
unit 


proce 


soybeans 


and in every case a decrease in vol 
ume was associated with an increase 
in cost. 

Among both. solvent-extraction 
and screw-press mills there were 
variations in total processing 
costs. Tables included in this re- 
port indicate a _ particularly wide 
range in average costs per bushel at 


wide 


screw-press mills. 

PROCESSING COSTS OF SOY- 
BEAN-OIL MILLS, 1951-52 AND 
1952-53. Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


PESTICIDES. The over-all supply 
of insecticides, fungicides, and weed 
killers for domestic use in the 1954 
season is fairly large, and ample 
capacity exists for the production of 
all anticipated requirements of ma 
jor items. 

However, manufacturers of these 
products have been cautious in their 
production plans for 1954 due to 
poor sales the past two years, and 
there may be serious spot shortages 
in case of epidemic infestations 
Growers may find their sources of 
supply exhausted if bad outbreaks 
should occur. 


THE PESTICIDE SITUATION 
FOR 1953-54, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOU CAN STORE GRAIN SAFE 
LY ON THE FARM. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 2071, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. For sale by the Super 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price 10 cents. 


COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCIES 
OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF COT- 
TONSEED OIL MILLS AND THEIR 
EFFECTS ON OIL SUPPLIES, 
PRICES AND RETURNS TO 
GROWERS. By John M. Brewster. 
Marketing Research Report No. 54. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
DETICIEONCY 
MAY REDUCE YIELD OF SOY- 
BEANS. By H. J. Mederski and G. 
W. Volk, Ohio Farm and Home Re- 
earch, March-April, 1954 


MANGANESE 


FATTY ACIDS IN ALKYDS 
TRENDS AND FACTORS AFFECT 
ING THEIR USE. By K. A. Ear- 
hart. Paint and Varnish Production, 
April, 1954. Page 27 and following. 


SOYBEAN VARIETAL TRIALS 
IN ARKANSAS | 1949-52. Report 
Series 36. By P. E. Smith, Univer- 
ity of Arkansas College of Agricul- 
ture, Fayetteville, Ark. 


CLARK SOYBEAN FOR 
ILLINOIS. Bulletin 569. By R. D. 
Osler and C. M. Woodworth. Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Urbana, II]. Clark is best adapted in 
the southern one-third of Illinois 


THE 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTION IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. Extension Cir- 
cular No. 381. By E. R. Collins, H. E. 
Scott, J. C. Wells and W. G. West 
moreland. North Carolina Extension 
Service, Raleigh, N. C 

NEW HEAVY DUTY HIGH 
CAPACITY EXPELLERS HANDLE 
TWICE AS MUCH MATERIAL. An 
Extractor, May 1954. V. D 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


derson 
Anderson Co., 


FACTUAL INFORMATION. MEL 
LORINE FROZEN DESSERTS. Mrs 
Tucker’s Bulletin No. 10. Mrs. Tuck 
er’s Foods, Inc., Sherman, Tex 


For a complete list of books on the soy- 
bean crop and industry and related sub- 
jects drop a postcard to Circulation 
Department, Soybean Digest, Hudson, Iowa. 
Copies of books and other publications 
listed on our pages will be obtained for 
readers when requested, if possible. 
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FEEDING 


HORMONES FOR CATTLE. Iowa 
State College has recently completed 
its third fattening experiment with 
steers in which diethylstilbestrol 
hormone was incorporated in_ the 
protein supplement 

In each experiment the feed lot 
performance of the cattle has been 
greatly improved through the use of 
this hormone. Cattle gains per steer 
in one experiment exceeded three 
pounds daily over a 112-day feeding 
period—a 37-percent faster gain than 
similar steers made that did not re- 
ceive the hormone supplement 

Cost per pound of gain produced 
was about 20 percent less than for 
cattle not receiving the supplement 
Cattle receiving the hormone sold 
for a higher price on the market 
per hundredweight and carcasses 
yielded and graded as high as sim- 
ilar cattle receiving no _ stilbestrol 

The college emphasizes that the 
work is still in the experimental 
stage. 

RESULTS OF CATTLE FEEDING 
EXPERIMENTS, FEBRUARY 1954 
AH 649. Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Also see: 

THE EFFECT OF STILBESTROL, 
DIENESTROL, TESTOSTERONE 
AND PROGESTERONE ON THE 
GROWTH AND FATTENING OF 
BEEF STEERS 3v F. N. Andrews, 
W. M. Beeson and F. D. Johnson, 
Purdue University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Journal of Ani 
mal Science, February 1954, Vol. 13, 
No. 1, pages 99-107 

THE ACTION OF STILBESTROL 
ON THE GROWTH RESPONSE IN 
RUMINANTS 3v M. T. Clegg and 
H. H. Cole, University of California 
Journal of Animal Science, Febru- 
ary 1954, Vol. 13, No. 1, pages 108- 
130. 


PIG PRE-STARTER. A new dry 
baby pig feed, called Pre-Starter 
“75”, that makes it possible to wean 
pigs at seven days of age or a mini- 
mum of five pounds in weight is 
being viewed at Iowa State College 
this spring as the forerunner of 
widespread new developments in the 
swine industry. 

Iowa State College tests show pigs 
started on Pre-Starter “75” for one 
week and then one of your best pig 
starters weigh as much or more at 
five weeks of age and are about 10 
pounds heavier at eight weeks of 
age than sow-raised pigs creep-fed 
the best pig starter 

At present prices, Damon Catron, 
in charge of swine nutrition research 
at the college, says you save as 
much as $3.50 per pig compared with 
raising a pig on a sow, and you get 
the pig to market sooner 

Catron, who also pioneered the 
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development of the animal protein 
factor in swine feeds, describes the 
new dry pre-starter as “one of the 
most important developments in 


baby pig nutrition.” 


The formula for Pre-Starter “75” 
is complex and must be carefully 
blended, Catron says. He expects 
feed manufacturers to be offering 
this type of pre-starter soon. How 
ever, you can get the formula by 
writing to Swine Nutrition, Animal 
Husbandry Department, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OILS AND ANI 
MAL FATS IN POULTRY RA 
TIONS 3y H. Yacowitz, poultry 
science department, Ohio State Uni 
Feed Age, April, 1954. Pages 


VEGETABLE 


versity 


20-22 


BROILER RATIONS By F. W 
Hill, L. C. Norris, M. L. Seott an 
G. F. Heuser. Cornell Feed Service, 
New York State College of Agricul 
ture, Ithaca, N. Y. February, 1954 
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This machine is built in four sizes 
ual tests, the machine shown (equipped 
with a 10-inch telescope) unloaded out 
of a truck at the rate of 750 pounds per 
minute. 
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bins 
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GRITS and. FLAKES... from the World of Soy 


McKimpson has recently joined the technical service staff of the 
3orden Co,’s feed supplement department, with headquarters at Elgin, III 
He will receive his doctor’s degree in June at Iowa State College, where 
he has worked with Dr. Damon Catron 


@G.E 


@0. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Nebr., feed manufacturing firm, has completed 
two 14,000-bushel storage tanks for handling cottonseed and soybean meals 
in the manufacture of formula feeds 


@ John M. Hall, owner and operator of Hall’s Poultry Farm & Hatchery, 
Henderson, Tenn., has been employed as poultryman in the educational 
ervice division, Allied Mills, Inc. He served as poultry inspector for the 
ee Department of Agricuiture in 1947-50. He will be located in the 
at Libertyville, I] 


Tenne 
division headquartet 


@ Dr. Damon C. Catron, lowa State College, was recipient of the $1,000 
award of the American Feed Manufacturers Association at the annual 
convention in Chicago, May 6-7, for his contributions to the field of animal 


nutrition 


@ Butler Manufacturing Co. announces it has completed manufacture on 
chedule of 13,500 steel grain bins for Commodity Credit Corp. The bins 
purchased in this contract, which totals more than $7 million, will be used to 
tore surplus grain owned by the government 


@ Appointment of Del Moerick as vice president, sales, and A. L. Topp as vice 
president, engineering, has been announced by R. W. Johnson, president A-P 
Control Corp., Milwaukee, Wis 

@ The board of directors of International Paper Co. has announced that John 
H. Hinman has been elected to the newly-created post of chairman of the 
board, He will be succeeded as president by Richard C. Doane, now vice 
president and general sales manage! Hinman joined the company in 1913. 
Doane joined the firm in 1924 as a member of the sales department. 


@C. itoh & Co. (America), Inc., announces the removal of its office to 
33rd floor, 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y 


@ Bemis Bro. Bag Co. recently honored three executives for 50 years’ service 
each with the company. They are: C. F. Scott, former manager of the Kansas 
City plant; E. R. Bailey, manager cf the Bemis San Francisco plant; and R. H 
Brown, former manager of the New Orleans plant. 


@ New members of the board of directors of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association include: Whitney Eastman, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Ellis 
English, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis; Fred W. Thomas, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind.; and C. B. Fretwell, Spartan Grain & 
Milling Co., Spartanburg, S. C 


@ John E. (Jack) Hayhoe has joined Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapolis, 
manufacturer of hammermills and allied equipment, as a salzs engineer. He 
will represent the company in Minnesota and surrounding states. Most 


recently he was with R. R. Howell Co 


Marketing Specialists 


Burgess Stedman 

John S. Burgess and J. William 
J. Stedman have been appointed 
marketing specialists in the fats and 
oils division of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. 

Their principal responsibility will 
be to assist Paul E. Quintus, director 
of the division, in developing plans 
to promote U. S. fats and oils ex- 
ports. Both are leaving soon to con- 
duct firsthand studies abroad of 
foreign marketing possibilities for 
those products. 

The newly appointed foreign mar- 
keting specialists have had extensive 
experience in the fats and oils field. 

Mr. Stedman since 1947 has been 
assistant vice president and manager 
of the castor and oiticica oils depart- 
ment of the Bunge Corp. of New 
York. From 1943 to 1947 he was with 
the fats and oils branch of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. 
In 1945 he was assigned to help im- 
plement in Brazil the UNRRA pro- 
gram for world procurement and dis- 
tribution of fats and oils, and in 
1946-47 he represented the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. in the Philippine 
Islands, in charge of executing the 
copra agreement between the United 
States and the Philippines. 

Mr. Stedman will leave in July 
for Europe to study market require- 





WILBURBR-ELLIS COMPANY 


Brokers of Soybean Oil and Proteins 


COMPLETE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COVERAGE 


105 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone: ANDOVER 3-7107 
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The" 


GROWERS ARE 


Digest Readers 


* AVERAGE SIZE OF A 
READER'S FARM IN 195? 


92 acres 


Six big self-propelled combines were operating on the L s 
Stoner farms near Holly Bluff, Miss., the day this picture 
was taken. Stoner, a reader of the Digest, grows 2,500 acres 
of soybeans annually. 


Contact the big soybean growers in any area and you D e 
will find they are readers of the Soybean Digest. Digest QOL 


readers are community, state and national leaders 


|—Most of them are farm owners. All who an- Producer-Readers are Leaders 


swered our readership survey in 1953 were farm owners; 
well over half were farm operators They are the first to install the latest modern equipment 


‘ x h é yropelled « ine a oppe arc le 

2—Average size of Digest readers’ farms in 1953, the self-propelled combines, the straw choppers, and elevat 
592 al R , ing and conveying equipment. They are the first to try fungi 

as shown by our survey, was acres ange was cide fertilizer chemical weed control and new varietie 


from a few acres to over 14,000 Others follow The methods and equipment used by Digest 
3-—Fifty-three percent of Soybean Digest producer readers today will be used by everybody tomorrow. 


readers in 1953 were growers of seed for sale Soybean Digest readers look on farming as a large-scale 
busine enterprise. Many are processors, handlers or in 
' 


Equipment used by ther lines of busine in addition to be ing producers 


My Soybean Digest Soybeans are a big crop. The annual value of the 300 

producer-readers million-bushel crop as it enters the market plage is close 
to a billion dollar Almost every bushel is bought and sold 

trucks Few are ever used on the farm ¢« xcept for seed. Practically 

tractors every bushel ts processed Value of the finished product 

trailers iS many billion dollar Value of the equipment needed to 

tires produce, handle and process the crop runs into billion 

combines 

straw choppers 

seeders 

cultivating equipment 

elevating and convey- 

ing equipment 

electric motors 

storage bins 

bags 





Elevator on Scott Planta 
tions, Tallulah, La. On 
the-farm storage now 
exists for one-third to 
one-half the annual crop 
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@ Walter E. Schroeder has been appointed chief engineer of the Colonial Iron 
Works Co., Cleveland, designer, engineer and fabricator of process equipment 
for the chemicai and allied industries. He has been district chief of the Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corp. at Toronto, Canada 


@ The purchase of a 13.6-acre tract to allow the company to make use of river 


transportation in the future has been announced by Dwight L. Dannen, 
president of Dannen Mills at St. Joseph, Mo. After a private wharf is con- 
tructed the company will be able to receive barge shipments of soybeans and 
other products. The firm also announces that a contract has been awarded 
for construction of a two-unit warehouse adjacent to the soybean mill. 


@ Promotions of three prominent figures in Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills’ Kansas 
City plant have been announced. They are Al J. Reinberg, assistant manager; 
Harold C. Forrester, production manager; and J. R. Jones, office manager. 


@ Howard R. Lathrope. formerly an extension agronomist with Purdue 
University, has joined the nitrogen division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
to serve as an agronomist in the Midwest. 


@ Swift & Co. soybean mill at Frankfort, Ind., recently shut down for major 
equipment changes and repairs 


@ Arid-Aire Manufacturing Co. has announced a move to new headquarters at 
3305 Republic Ave., Minneapolis 16, Minn 


@ Allied Mills, Inc., announces the appointment of John B. DeHaven, Jr., as its 


local plant manager in Taylorville, Ill. He has been associated with the 
corporation for many years, having been transferred from Peoria, I1]., where 


he had charge of soybean operations at that location. 


@N. Hunt Moore, consulting engineer for solvent extraction plants, Memphis, 
Tenn., has moved into new quarters at 2065 Union Ave. He wiil retain the 


ame telephone number, 2-2403 


@ Delta Council annual meeting was held at Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Miss., May 11. Guests of honor were John S. Coleman, president 
of the Burroughs Corp., Detroit, Mich., and U. S. Senator Stuart Symington 


of Mi ourl 


@Chase Bag Co., founded in 1847, is celebrating its 107th anniversary 
with an unusual advertising campaign in the Soybean Digest and other publi- 
Designed to encourage packers to capitalize on the firm’s long ex- 
man, capable Chase 


cation 
perience, each ad in the series will feature the “C”’ 


representative 


@ Graduation exercises for 128 students of the marketing school conducted 
by the Grain Exchange Institute, were held recently in Chicago. Students 
with high ratings who were given cash awards included: Richard H. Rish 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Maurice Rottmann, Robert Kuerton 
and Robert Schultz, the Glidden Co. 


@ The board of trustees of the Galveston Wharves has announced the ap- 
pointment of W. H. Sandberg as general manager effective May 15 


ments there for United States fats 
and oils. 

Mr. Burgess for the past three 
years has been manager of the Tor- 
nillo Cotton Oil Co. of Tornillo, Tex. 
After more than five years in the 
U. S. Army, he was secretary- 
treasurer of the Southwestern Irri 
gated Cotton Growers Association, 
El Paso, Tex. Prior to his military 
service, he was engaged in research 
and marketing work for the Farm 
Credit Administration. He will leave 
in June for Japan and other Far 
Eastern countries to appraise re- 
quirements there for United States 
fats, oils and oilseeds. 


Joins Dannen Mills 


Jack A. Neal, St. Louis, has been 
appointed advertising and public re- 
lations manager for Dannen Mills, 
St. Joseph, Mo., 
manufacturer of 
cattle, hog and 
poultry feeds. 

During the 
past three years 
he has been as- 
sociated with 
Doane Agricul 
tural Service of 
St. Louis. He will 
work under Jack 
Banister, Dannen 
sales manager 

The Dannen Mills of St. Joseph, 
Mo., has announced the scheduled 
opening of an Omaha, Nebr., branch 
early in May. Dwight L. Dannen, 
president of the Dannen firm, said 
the Omaha branch will consist of a 
feed and grain department and a 
jobbing department. 

Feed warehouses and offices have 
been leased at 36th and L Street in 
the Omaha stockyards district. 

The Omaha branch will enable the 
company to serve the area north and 
west of Omaha better than in the 
past, Mr. Dannen asserted. Dannen 
Mills is currently constructing a new 
$800,000 feed mill adjacent to its 
plant south of St. Joseph. 


3 t de 


Jack A. Neal 
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@M. R. Springer has been elected vice president in charge of engineering of 
the Day Co., Minneapolis, He has been chief engineer since 1950, and pre- 
viously was in the engineering department of Cargill, Inc. A. E. Swanson 
has been appointed general manager of the dust filter department to super- 
vise dust filter design, sales and service. He joined Day in 1951 with many 
years specialized experience in the dust filtration field 


@W. C. Hardesty Co. has moved main offices from New York City to new 
and larger quarters at 25 Main St., Belleville, N. J. The company makes 
fatty acids, plasticizers and other chemical products. 


@ Food Processors and Chemurgy” by Frank M. Atchley, agricultural con- 
ultant for the Grocery Manufacturers cf America, Inc., was an article in the 
March 1954 issue of Chemurgic Digest 


@C. Randall (Nick) Bennett has rejoined the engineering firm of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. He has been maintenance engineer for Dela- 
ware Mills, Deposit, N. Y., for the past six years. 


@®Name of Memphis Merchants Exchange has been changed to Memphis 
Z0oard of Trade, it is announced by the board of directors and members. 


® Appointment of Olaf N. Rye as general traffic manager for International 
Paper Co. has been announced. He has served as traffic manager since early 
1953 and replaces the late Hugo Ignatius, who died suddenly Apr. 29 


@wW. L. Minkus, Memphis cotton broker, has formed the firm, W 
& Co., soybean brokers, as of June 1 
Memphis, Tenn. 


L. Minkus 
Address is 906 Cotton Exchange Bldg., 


@ Pauli Klinefelter, operator of the Central Iowa Soybean Mill, Gladbrook, 
lowa, has incorporated his business as Klinefelter’s Inc. Firm will deal in 
grains, feeds and feed ingredients of all kinds 


@ Hufford & Hufford Co., broker in agricultural commodities, has relocated 
from Lewiston, Idaho, to Washington Trust Bank Bldg., Spokane, Wash., 
effective May 29. Phone number is Madison 9293 


New Laboratory 
Firm in Chicago 

North American Laboratory Serv- 
ice, Inc., was recently established in 
Chicago at 1405 West Hubbard St., 
industry, by 
Bates and Jack F. 


to serve the oilseed 
Robert W. 
Suriano. 

Bates was with Armour & Co. for 
24 years, in positions ranging from 
control chemist to assistant manager 
of development. He is currently 
secretary of the American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society. He was chairman of 
the referee examining board of the 
AOCS for five years and has been 
chairman of the Smalley check sam- 
ple program since 1948. 

Suriano is a graduate chemical 
engineer from the Illinois Institute 
of Technology and was also em- 
ployed by Armour & Co. for five 
years in capacities ranging from 
control chemist to development en- 
gineer. 

The laboratory hopes to achieve of - 
ficial status with the cottonseed and 
soybean processors’ associations in 
the near future. 


Please mention the Soybean Digest 
when writing to our advertisers. 





TRY THE BAG 
RATS DON’T LIKE 





Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta ¢ St. Louis * Dallas * Denver * New Orleans * Minneapolis 
Kansas City, Kans. ¢ Los Angeles * New York City * San Francisco 


Phoenix Winter Haven, Fla. Savannah 


WINNSBORO SEED & EQUIPMENT ame 


P.O. BOX 508 
WINNSBORO, LOUISIANA 


July 14, 1953 


Mills 


ed 1,000 Bags of Soybeans 
warehouse for approximately 
ximately 750 of these 
bags. When the stacks 
ere 3 slightly damaged 
" stacks. In the un 
was considerable 
us having to res 
ing 250 bags of 
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See your 


BUTLER 


contractor for... 


BUTLER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
961 Sixth Avenue, $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
931 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Ala. 
Dept. 61, Richmond, Calif. 


Neg, PRODw™” 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Stee! Buildings - Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


FIRE-SAFE 
SIGRAGE 


in BUTLER steel grain tanks 


He can help you build storage facilities now to take advantage of 
fast tax amortization and storage-use guarantees. Butler 

bolted steel grain tanks meet the requirements of the U.S.D.A. 
Commercial Storage Program. 


See how you get the fire-safe protection of all-steel construction when 
you store your grain in Butler bolted steel grain tanks. Heavy-gauge 
steel sections— sealed and bolted firmly — guard against the hazards of 
plant-sweeping fires ... give you safe, weather-tight storage facilities. 


What’s more, the initial cost of Butler tanks is low. And quick, 
easy erection cuts construction costs ... adds further savings. 
Maintenance expenses are low, too! To insure long-lasting protection 
against rust and corrosion, electrostatic spray equipment is used 
to apply a uniform, two-coat bond of paint on all tank 
surfaces ... even walls of the bolt holes. 


See your Butler contractor right away! He’ll help you 
plan new facilities to match your exact needs. And 
he'll give you a price on a complete installation — with 
Butler bolted steel tanks for fire-safe, low-cost 
grain storage. Write for the name of 
your nearest Butler contractor and 
free literature by mail. 


GOED ENE INEI, SANP Ty an 


ee aye 


625,000-bushel Butler grain storage installation, 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Serving Ihe Soybean Industry 





The Chicago, Ill., laboratory is : F , A (6h pe ‘ : The Des Moines, Iowa, labora- 
equipped with the most mod- 4 : tory with all the latest equip- 


ern equipment for refining rm 4 Ge «| ni ment for refining oils. 
soybean oils. ll ; 4 , f ad 


e Chicago, IIl. 


9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 
e Des Moines, Iowa 
e Memphis, Tenn. 
e Little Rock, Ark. 
Chemical Laboratories e Blytheville, Ark. 


The Oil Refining Department at the 
to serve you. Memphis, Tenn., laboratory, with « e Cairo, IIl. 


capacity of 150 refinings daily. 
e Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 


MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE —MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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NEW PRODUCTS and SERVICES 


TRUCK LIFTS. The Kewanee division of Screw Con- 
veyor Corp. announces two more powerful and complete- 
ly redesigned truck lifts for the grain, feed and process- 
ing industries. 

A new Model No. 300 
rated for 8,000-pounds 
cradle load of capacity 
and a Mode! 500, rated for 
10,000-pounds cradle load 
capacity, have been de- 
veloped to provide faster, 
safer and more efficient 
unloading of trucks. 
Mechanism is simple and 
foolproof, requiring but 
one man to operate the 
lifts. 

A unique design feature is that all working parts are 
hung within, below and to one side of the telescoping 
frame. The lifts can be installed immediately below 
driveway roof permitting utilization of entire driveway 
height. This affords a maximum raising range without 
damage to truck cabs or hoods, or the operating 
mechanism of the lifts. 

For a six-page brochure write Soybean Digest 6b, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


V-BELT SLIDEFILMS. The second group in a series 
of educational 35mm sound slidefilms for industry is 
now available through Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
The three slidefilms are on 
the subject of v-belt drives 
and each runs about 20 
minutes. They are titled 
“In Every V-Belt Drive,” 
“For Better Driving,” and 
“Selecting a Drive.” 
Prepared for such audi- 
ences as industrial main- 
tenance men, plant engi- 
neers, design engineers, and 
engineering students, the 
films make good use of 
drawings, humor and step-by-step photographs to get 
their points across. 
For further information write Soybean Digest 6c, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


GRAIN PROBE. Burrows Equipment Co. announces 
a new brass grain probe of unusual design which will 
make it possible to obtain more representative samples 


from truck loads of grain. This probe, which ts available 
in 40 and 50-inch lengths, is made of double tube brass, 
with open handle, one-and-three-eighths-inch outside 
diameter 

From outward appearances it is similar to the con 
ventional probe. However, the inner tube has openings 
that are staggered around the circumference of the tube 
When the operator opens the probe by twisting the inner 
core, the holes open at the bottom first and progress up 
ward as the inner tube is twisted. Each hole opens and 
closes at a separate time, permitting a more represent 
ative sample from each level 


For more details, write Soybean Digest 6a, Hudson, 
lowa. 


GRAIN PROBE. A new type open-end spiral probe, 


designed for easy operation and rn 


‘ 1 
assuring fair proportions of grain y : 


samples from the bottom levels as 
well as from the top, has been an 
nounced by Seedburo Equipment Co 
It was developed by a man long 
issociated with elevator operations 
According to the company, the 
usual trough necessary in con 
ventional partition type probe is 
eliminated in the open end spiral 
probe. The elimination of this extra 
trough operation will prove of great 
convenience for the elevator sampler 
CUTTER-SPREADER. Polaris Industries now manu 
factures a cutter and spreader especially designed for 
all Minneapolis-Moline pull-behind and _ self-propelled 
Harvestors. 


during rush harvest seasons. 





For complete information write 
Soybean Digest 6e, Hudson, Iowa 


Polaris units are also available for all other make: 
and models of combines. The unit is mounted directly 
under the combine hood and has a large over-capacity 
cylinder designed to process straw discharged by large 
combines. It has no augers, blowers, rollers or other 
power consuming machinery. 

Polaris recommends it for use on all crops including 
soybeans, rice and flax 


For further information write Soybean Digest 6d, 
Hudson, lowa 





Members 
of all leading 
Commodity Exchanges 





Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


—Future Brokers in Beans, Oil and Meal— 


231 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, IIL 
State 2-1700 
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There’s nothing 
quite like the 
QUALITY of 


NEiteH 


either! 


NHANZER Service is help- 
bY ful . . . time-and-money- 
saving ... even before the sale 
is made! After installation, 
SHANZER Service (in the 
form of competent field service- 
representatives) keeps your 
Drier always at peak efficiency. 
Yes, you get Service-PLUS when 


yours is a 


~SHANZER~ 


GRAIN DRIER 


* 
SHANZER MANUFACTURING CO. 


85 BLUXOME ST. + SAN FRANCISCO 7, CAL. 


+ Designers and Manufacturers 


WASHINGTON DIGEST 


Consider New Dairy Plan 


DAIRY SUPPORT. Commodity 
Credit Corp. bought more butter and 
dry skim milk the first two-thirds 
of May than in that period last year. 

This is causing many farm leaders 
in Congress to take a second loo‘ 
at the dairy plant payment method 
of price support. This got a cool 
reception on the Hill when Secretary 
Benson mentioned it in desperation 
as a possible alternative to CCC buy- 
ing. It was promptly damned by 
labeling it the “Brannan Plan.” 

It isn’t, because former Secretary 
Brannan proposed supporting prices 
by direct payments to producers, 
whereas dairy plant payments would 
be made to processors who certify 
they have paid farmers support 
prices for butterfat and factory milk 
3ut the label sticks in talk around 
town 

It’s barely possible in this any- 
thing-can-happen year that Con- 
may make dairy plant pay 
ments permissible at the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
National Creameries Association is 
pushing this in the form of a bill 
by Rep. Byrnes (R., Wis.). 

Dairy price support by plant pay- 
ments, letting farm prices seek their 
natural market level, would have 
great effect on margarine and edible 
oil prices. While it does not now 
seem probable that Congress will 
anction payments, it might if the 
Eisenhower Administration asks for 
them. 


press 


SURPLUS PLANS. Two general 
types of foreign surplus disposai 
seem likely to be approved. One is 
continuation on a larger seale of the 
“Sec. 550 program” whereby local 
currencies are accepted for exports 
in excess of normal. Something over 
$200 million in farm products has 
moved in this fiscal year under this 
program. 

A program proposed by CARE is 
the other foreign disposal plan that 
has a good chance of adoption this 
year. Farm surpluses would be dis- 
tributed through private relief agen- 
cies in this and other countries—not 
through governments. 

The plan has been worked out by 
N. E. (Ed) Dedd, now a consultant 
to CARE, and formerly director- 
general of the UN Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. Dodd says this 
plan would make friends for the 
U. S. and in the long run build new 
markets for U. S. farm products. He 
claims it could use up all present 
farm surpluses within three years, 
and make it possible for full farm 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


production without acreage controls. 
He says the cost to the U. S. would 
be less than the loss to farmers and 
to the entire U. S. economy of re 
stricted production. 

The CARE plan is embodied in S. 
33 77 by Senator Thye (R., Minn.) 
The House Agriculture Committee 
is giving the plan sympathetic study. 


ALLOTMENTS. Top officials say 
they intend to require cross com- 
pliance with all acreage allotments 
in 1955 if the present support and 
control program is in force. Farmers 
who over-plant any allotment crop 
wou'd be ineligible for a loan on 
any crop. It’s tighter control than 
ever used in this country. 

Congress is shying away from 
making a farmer ineligible for a 
loan if he puts diverted acres into 
cultivated cash crops, such as soy- 
beans. It’s too strong medicine for 
members from “basic” crop areas, 
and they’re in a majority. Instead, 
Congress will probably vote $10 or 
$15 an acre as incentive payments 
to encourage putting diverted acres 
into soil building crops. 

USDA is about ready with the new 
cottonseed package deal for price 
support of the 1954 crop.  Indica- 
tions are that it wi'l be similar to 
last year’s program, with rates a 
little lower because of the higher- 
than-expected turnout of oil, meal 
end linters from the 1953 crop. An- 
nouncement is due about June 1 


SKIM MILK. Top officials credit 
CCC dry skim milk sales for mixed 
feed with having brought 
mea! prices down to about $85. They 
think prices are now such that dry 
skim will be sold for feed mostly 
in the East and West. 

The rough rule-of-thumb they’re 


soybean 
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using is that bean meal must be $20 
a ton or more higher than dry skim 
to make it attractive. This is based 
on respective protein contents of 35 
percent and 44 percent Cost of 
freight on meal from Decatur still 
gives dry skim an advantage at dis- 
tant points. 


OILS DIRECTOR. J.E. (Jim) Thig- 
pen is now director of the oils and 
peanut division of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, succeeding 
George Prichard who left last Dec. 
31 to go with a trade association 
George A. Parks, Jr., who has been 
acting director, returns to his job as 
chief of program analysis for the 
division. 


Thigpen has been director of the 
tobacco division since 1948. He is 
an able career man and a good ad- 
ministrator who has had little ex- 
perience in the fats and oils field. 


He is a 47-year-old North Caro- 
linian with a farm background. The 
family farm raises peanuts, cotton, 
tobacco and soybeans. 


Thigpen is conscientious and fair 
in his dealings. He’s practical, hard 
headed and bases decisions on facts 

Is no pushover for pressure groups. 


OUTLOOK. More cottonseed oil is 
being produced this season than ex- 
pected, but exports are higher, and 
oil prices are likely to be maintained 
at 14 cents a pound or a little better. 
Officials doubt they’ll go as high 
as 15 cents. 


Lard situation will be tight for 
some time. Stocks are down, and 
USDA officials expect exports to 
stay high Effects of bigger hog 
marketings won't be felt much be 
fore mid-fall. Recent price declines 
are in line with expectations. Big 
fluctuations are due in late summer 
and early fall, with a big break 
probable in October or November 

A 1954 soybean crop of about 350 
million bushels is expected by USDA 
on the basis of field reports. 


Sees 1954 Crop Large 
Enough to Meet Needs 


THE ONE important exception to 

ample supplies of all feeds and 
ingredients during the coming vear 
will be a shortage of soybean oil 
meal during the next three or four 
months, Dean McNeal, vice presi 
dent of Pillsbury Mi!ls, Inc., Min 
neapolis, told the annual convention 
of the American Feed Manufactur 
ers Association at Chicago, May 7 

“With normal growing 
we can also expect ample supplie 
even of soybean oil meal after Sep 
tember if the planned acreage of 
soybeans is actually planted,” Me 
Neal said. “Present prospects indi 
cate that the bean acreage may be 
even bigger than planned If thi 
occurs, and if we have average 
weather conditions this summer, we 
will have more than enough beans 
to meet all needs for the first time 
since before World War II. We 
should enter the year with a stock 
of old beans to be carried over into 
the 1955 crop year. 


weathe: 


“Soybean oil meal prices will con 
tinue very high through August 
but are expected to be sharply tower 
during the October-May period next 
year than they have been during the 
current year. Cottonseed meal price 
shou!d similarly to soybean 
meal prices.” 


react 


On Arbitrator Board 


Appointment of O’B. L. Huffaker, 
senior partner of the Zimmerman 
Alderson Carr Co., Chicago, to the 
National Panel of Arbitrators of the 
American Arbitration Association 
was announced by Whitney North 
Seymour, president of the associa 
tion 

Mr. Huffaker is a commi 
chant in the sale of edible and in 
edible fats and oil As a membe! 
of the National Panel, he will be 


lon mer 


Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oils — Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 


Daily Market Letters to Our Customers Supplement Our Personal Service 


PHONE, 


WIRE, OR WRITE, 


available for selection by parties 
submitting commercial disputes to 
arbitration 

The National Panel of Arbitrator 
consists of more than 13,000 experts 
in all fields of business, fhe profes 
ions and the arts who voluntee 
their services in the interest of 
peaceful settlement of business con 
troversies 


Market Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOY 
BEAN DIGEST to us* MARKET 
STREET for their classified advertis 
ing. If you have processing machinery 
laboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 
other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here 





Rate 10c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $2.00. 











MAKING FUTURES 
to 45% per month on 


MONEY 
Service-—5% 
invested capital 
Trends the most profitable service 
on the market. Score first half of 
May 11%c net profit. Write for 
free trial offer. Trading Trends, 
Box 929, San Diego 12, California 


proves Trading 


FOR SALE FLAKING AND 
Cracking Rolls, Meal Toasters, Fil 
ter Presses, Hammer Mills. Pittock 
& Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa 


SCALE TICKETS FOR FAIR 
banks Printomatic Scales. Carbon 
ized Tickets. Spiral Seale Books 
Prompt Service—Reas 
Prices. Write us for quotation and 
samples Douglas L. Mains Co., 
30x 468S, Quincey, Il 


onable 


FOR SALE—15 ANDERSON EX 
10 Shriver and Sperry Fi! 
ter Presses 42”x42” to 12”x12” 
Anderson & Louisville Rotary 
Tube Dryers; Ro-ball and Rotex 
Screens; Hammer Mill Send u 
a list of your Idle Machines—Con 
olidated Products Co., Ine., 52-54 
Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J 


pellers; 


ROESLING, MONROE & CO. 


4140 Bd. of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. Ph.: Harrison 7-5244 


CARL H. SMITH 


JUNE, 195! 


GEO.K. DAHLIN 


HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 





Relax when you see us at 
the A.S.T.A. Convention 


Take it easy when we meet you 
out there on the coast. Expect 
no big pressure selling 
from us. We're there 
to hear your ideas 
concerning inoculants 
for the legume seeds 
you handle. And if 
you care to discuss it, 
we'll gladly tell you 
some interesting 
things about our fa- 


TOM REED vorite inoculant. 


These days, however, almost every 
one asks us one particular question. 
“Is it true that you don’t need to 
moisten seeds before inoculating them 
with LEGUME-AID?" To this we 
now answer without hesitation “So 
many farmers are successfully apply- 
ing LEGUME-AID to dry seed that 
the evidence can no longer be ig 
nored.” That is something to remem- 


ber when you place 
qh te. 


your next order for 


% inoculants. 


JOHN HILL 


Agricultural Laboratories, Inc. 
1322 Chesapeake Ave. 


7he \NOCULANT in the CARTON 


Columbus 16, Ohio 





JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


34 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 
x 


FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 


* 


FEED & SOYBEAN PLANTS 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 











IN THE MARKETS 


@ SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1952-53 soy- 
bean crops, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service. 
(1,000 bu.) 


1952-53 1953-54 


Carry-over (') 3,575 10,137 
Production 298 052 262,341 


Total supply (2) 301 
Farm use including seed for season 22,8 
Quantity remaining for processing, export, 
or carry-over 278 246 473 
Disappearance through Mar. 31 (3) 
Crushed for oil or processed (4) d 126,229 
Exported 21,345 31,530 


Total 52,912 157,759 
Balance on Apr 1 for processing, export 
or carry-over 25,875 88,719 


(1) Stocks as of Oct. 1 (2) Imports negligible (3) October through 
March. (4) It is estimated that around 5 million bushels of new crop 
soybeans were crushed prior to October in both 1952 and 1953. Therefore 
5 million bushels are included in the quantity crushed for both 1952 
and 1953 
SOYBEANS: SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, 1951-53 (1,000 bu.) 
SUPPLY 


Stocks at beginning of period 1 


Year Interior Crush- Ter- 
and mills & ing minal CCC Total Pro- Total 
quarter Farms elevator plants markets 2 stocks duction supply 


1951-52 
Oct.-Dec 2,675 2€2 552 670 4,159 282,477 286,636 
Jan.-Mar. 104,167 399 61,852 9,760 220,178 220,178 
Apr.-June 69,095 21,858 42,708 5,457 130,118 130,118 
July-Sept 5,864 640 «30,838 3,809 5,1! 45,151 
Season 5 282,477 286,636 
1952-53 
Oct.-Dec 1,958 611 3,575 298,052 301,627 
Jan.-Mar 83,621 é 79 852 226,25 226,250 
Apr.-June 59.669 2 49,613 7 147,071 
July-Sept. 20,393 26,905 52,297 62,292 
Season 3,578 293,052 301,627 
1953-54 
Oct. -Dec 5,755 2,021 23 1,098 262,341 272,478 
Jan.-Mar 79,785 36,675 58,53 13,196 188,473 188,473 
Apr.-June 36,649 16,860 52.2% 11,461 117,294 


DISTRIBUTION 
Quarter Net Crushed Feed & Total 
or exports at residual disap- 
period 3 mills pearance 
1951-52 
Oct.-Dec 2% 67,851 8,67 66.458 
Jan.-Mar 256 68,043 7,76 90,060 
Apr.-June 19,539 2,¢ 58,429 BE 84,967 
July-Sept 2,68 50,057 7 41,576 
Season 19,539 244,380 2,06 283,061 
1952-53 
Oct.-Dee 3,§ 65,901 : 75,377 
Jan.-Mar 7,426 60,665 BE 79,179 
Apr.-June 20,539 5 348 57,163 é 84,779 
July-Sept als 50,675 2,732 52,155 
Season 20,539 31,906 234,404 i 291,490 
1953-54 
Oct.-Dec 23,614 62,326 935 84,005 
Jan.-Mar 5 7,912 58,903 36 71,179 


i/ Oct. 1 stocks in all positions include only old crop soybeans. 2/ Owned 
by Commodity Credit Corporation in transit to ports. 3/ Imports negli- 
gible. 4/ Mostly quantity fed, but includes waste, loss, and statistical 
errors in estimates. 5/ Partly estimated. Stocks, production, and quan- 
tity used for seed estimated by crop reporting board; exports and 
quantity crushed from Bureau of the Census 


@ PRICES. Average price received by farmers, 
effective parity price and price support rates. (Dollars 
per bushel.) 

National 
average price 
support rate 


Average price 
Effective as percent 
parity of parity 
Apr. 15 Mar. 15 Apr. Apr. 15 Apr. 15 1953 1954 
1953 1954 1954 1954 1954 crop crop 


2.81 3.22 3.52 2.83 124 2.56 2.22 


Average farm price 


Average farm and parity prices from crop reporting board 


Soybeans, No. 2 Yellow: Average monthly price per bushel at Hlinois 
country shipping points, 1946-to date 
ov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Avg 
2.88 3.20 3.93 3.62 3.12 3.12 3.30 3.25 
423 3.43 352 3.88 400 414 3.79 3.66 
2.40 ; 2.20 2.15 2.25 2.20 2.50 
2.20 2.3 245 2.68 290 3.00 
3.10 3.25 3.256 3.25 3.24 3.04 
290 29 2.88 2.82 2.92 3.17 
2.85 2.82 294 295 2.87 2.76 
2.99 q 3.49 3.80 


Zz 


Year 

1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
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Distributed by Chicago Branch Market News Office 
of Agriculture 


spartment 
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@ SUPPORT PROGRAM. 1953-crop soybeans _ put 


under price support and loans outstanding as of Apr 15, 
1954. (1,000 bu.) ANSWERS! 
Total Total @ 


Quantity put under loan quantity of put und>r 
loans Purchase price 


é o 
Farm- Warehouse outstanding agreements support 
oe — tact vile ~~ [ ques ions a Ou 


13,013 17,355 30,368 3.461 1,437 31,805 


(1) The difference between the total quantity placed under loan and 
the total quantity outstanding is for all practical purposes the quantity 
redeemed or delivered to CCC (2) Total placed under price support 
is the sum of the total put under loans and purchase agreements 
1953-CROP SOYBEANS PUT UNDER PRICE SUPPORT AND LOANS 
OUTSTANDING MAR. 15, 1954 (bushels) P 
. 
Quantity put under loan (2) Total Why install an Aeroglide 


Ware (1) Total Purchase put under 


- 2 ® 
Farm- house Tota} ‘oans out- agreements nie grain drier now? 


stored stored standing support 


272 3 iy. 21,397 34,002 . . . » 
. 47 = gpa vanrnal +n 429.119 While the mechanical elimination in 


; 598 ; 2.598 small grains is definitely established 
) 7 138 2,188 as a trend, driers in elevators are 
more the exception than the rule. For 
: this reason, your Aeroglide drier will 
1,413,635 3,064,138 33,88: 877! never pay you better profits than 
156,749 86,238 f 8.6 right now! Remember, the first grain 
70.486 handlers in any particular area to in- 
436 36 stall drying equipment are the ones 
25,134 7,538 32,6 that benefit most. Grain which is 
Ta ee 79,557 7,5 ot turned down because of moisture is 
116,506 
aaa «aan business which can never be regained by your ele- 
198 305 2 508 03 53: vator. No longer can moisture elimination in grain 
4,087 2,362 87 be left to sun and wind 
229 229 
7,086 
33 466 ) t 13,080 
Ohio 16,: 351.615 206 805 5 
Oki 24,4: ) 16, 42¢€ 25 25,657 H e ° 
Okla : a 438 Will my Aeroglide drier 
s. C x 31 125,789 42,950 25,78! . 
S. Dak 21,2: 86,088 307,327 93,153 345,32! actually pay its own way? 
Tenn 37,§ 432,356 88,118 56 


Texas ; 7 2,663 
Va 91 2 2 725 2 725 Yes. An Aeroglide drier is the most 
Wis 21,932 21,932 4,432 2 24,133 profitable piece of equipment in any 
Total 13,028,743 17,344,553 30,373,296 7,481,714 1,418,489 31,791,785 grain elevator regardless of size! Dur 
(1) The difference between the total quantity placed under loan and ing the drying season it is common 
the total quantity outstanding is for all practical purposes the quantity practice to run the units 24 hours 
redeemed. (2) Total placed under price support is the sum of the total 
per day. In virtually every installa 
tion, the driers have completely amor 
@ INSPECTIONS Sov ; ted | tized their first cost in a matter of 
»- soybeans spected by grades anc 
ry De ren inspect xy graces an months. One owner actually paid for his drier in 
percent, as reported by USDA’s Agricultural Marketing tallation in 52 days! 
Service. /1 
Oct.-April Oct.-April April March April 
Grade 1952-53 1953-54 1953 1954 1954 (2) ° ° 
1,000 bu. % 1,000bu. % 1,000bu. % 1,000 bu. % 1,000 bu. % Ww hat will it cost me to dry 
26,960 7 0,313 2 2,343 18 4.758 35 1711 2 . ° e ° 
2 1 5 72574 41 6601 52 (5.905 443761 grain with my Aeroglide drier? 
3 f 25,162 1 1,872 14 1514 11 86313 
No. 4 21,126 17,927 1 1413 11 839 «6 577 8 , 
Sample 1,21 7 10,921 646 5 463 4 434 6 The operating cost of the Aeroglide drier 1s 
iev owest of an com 
believed to be the | t of y 
j ! 
(1) Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis that mercial unit available! In records kept on 
1 carlot equals 1,650 bushels. (2) Of the April 1954 receipts, 3,870 bushels various installations, it has been shown 
were black, 3,300 mixed, and the re mainder yellow soybeans. Inspec that the total cost of drying, including fuel 
tions of soybeans in April included 953,043 bushels as cargo lots, 96,883 oil and electricity required, is approximate 
bushels as truck receipts, and the balance as carlot receipts. Based on | h f h 
reports of inspections by licensed grain inspectors at all markets y six-tenths of a cent per bus el of grain 
This cost, figured on corn and beans, is 
SOYBEANS: INSPECTED RECEIPTS AT UNITED STATES MARKETS based on a moisture extraction of 5 per 
10-YEAR (1943-52) AVERAGE AND MONTHLY 1948-54 (1) (1,000 bu.) cent. The gross cost, including amortization, 
iyeat maintenance of the equipment, etc., will 
average usually total 2 to 22 cents per bushel 
943-52 q ¢ 949-5 50-5 951-52 952-52 953-5 . 
Month 1943-52 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 The drying cost for wheat, oats and similar 
October 59.954 59,171 72 : 64.565 901 80,286 68.248 small rains is consid r bl r 
November 27,024 26,138 51 34,647 22.766 19.905 26,919 fi 9 ted erably lower than the 
December: 10,637 10,3 286 «17,112 185 14,197 22,291 igures quoted, 
January 10,077 23,313 2,999 8,928 , 
February 8,16 8582 7,476 11,982 18] 9,047 
March 9,657 10,96 1 1 12,388 2,643 15,431 
April 8 8,798 397 10,697 651 12,965 
May 7 8,095 §,946 14,513 8,809 May we answer more of your ques- 
June 23 § 3 7,922 16,053 9,413 t cy Cc tact t d f f 
July 5, 1s 153 5,097 4,303 237 9,771 tons ontact US fodey vor tree, 
August 3,12 5,95 3,127 3,06: 5,866 illustrated literature about the Aero- 
September 8,937 14.5% 4,570 8,748 8,88 31,471 glide grain drier! 


Total 166 607 186,2 162,777 205,750 207,078 226 089 


put under loan and purchase agreement. Agricultural Marketing Service 


Total 160,759 176,897 100 12,965 100 13,569 100 7,346 100 


(1) Includes truck and cargo inspections as well as carlots Carlot 
receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis that | carlot equals 


1,650 bushels 


@ IMPORTS. A total of 404,200 pounds of soybean Aeroglide Corporation 
seed was imported into the U. S. under the federal seed 
act between July 1, 1953, and Mar. 31, 1954, reports 510 GLENWOOD AVE RALEIGH, N.C PHONE 6422 


Agricultural Marketing Service. All was from Canada 


JUNE, 1954 





@ STOCKS. Soybean stocks in all positions on Apr. 1 
totaled 117 million bushels, the smaliest for this date in 


five years, according to reports assembled by the USDA 
crop reporting board. This quantity compares with 147 


million bushels held a year ago and 130 million bushels 


in all positions on Apr. 1, 1952. 
Current totals include farm stocks of nearly 37 


million bushels and interior mill and elevator stocks of 


fol 


MEMPHIS 1 TENN. 17 million bushels, both as estimated by the crop report- 


ing board. Stocks in both positions are the lowest for 

any Apr. 1 since 1948. Also included in the totals are 

a 114% million bushels in terminals as reported by the 

Dealers im grain division, AMS; about 52 million bushels at hen oi 

ing plants as enumerated by the Bureau of the Census; 

Soybean and Cottonseed and only 36,000 bushels owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp. and stored in their own bins. 

Disappearance from an estimated total supply of 272.5 

Products million bushels (carryover of 10,137,000 bushels and the 

1953 production of 262,341,000 bushels) is derived at 

155 million bushels. Soybeans processed in the period 

’ Oct. 1 to Apr. 1, as reported by the Bureau of the 

Brokers in Census, amounted to 121 million bushels.- The difference 

may be accounted for by exports of over 31 million 

bushels, small amounts fed, and some processing of new 


Soybean and Cottonseed Jooreurteree 


STOCKS OF SOYBEANS BY STATES, APR. 1, 1953 and 1954 (1,000 bu.) 


Meal Futu res Off-farm total All positions 
State Apr. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 


1953 1954 1953 1954 

Ohio 9 631 7,689 15,835 10,875 

Indiana 4,067 5.482 13,163 9,536 

? — Illinois 31,140 31,857 45,409 41,085 

Mem be rs Minnesota 5,239 4,689 10,945 9,674 

: lowa 12,658 15,797 26,278 22,321 
Memphis Merchants Exchange Missouri 4,999 3,146 9,257 6,210 
: — Kansi 2,390 ‘67 3,421 2.31: 
American Feed Manufacturers Association sgn neers 168 . " po “ 
Kentucky 1,712 . 1,917 ad 

Tel. 37-8585-89 Arkansas 3,373 * 4.066 * 

All other 11,031 10.317 14,956 15,281 

U. Ss 87,402 80,654 147,071 117,294 


Included in “‘All other to avoid disclosing individual operations 


ILLOTSON @ FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for February 
and March as reported by Bureau of the Census. 
(1.000 Ibs.) 
CONSTRUCTION PRIMARY MATERIALS: FACTORY PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP 
TION, AND FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS, 
MARCH 1954 - FEBRUARY 1954 
Factory Factory Factory and 
O M Pp A N Y production consumption warehouse stocks 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 
Cottonseed, crude 200,632 207,447 211,435 202,671 184,799 184,165 
Cottonseed, refined 197,063 188,791 167,032 141,894 *1,166,643 177,790 
Peanut crude? 8,338 10,895 6,728 4,053 6,903 6,028 
Peanut, refined 320 3,846 3,844 2,734 4,995 4,326 
Corn, crude 22,346 19,681 23,111 20,093 13,793 14,523 
Corn, refined 21,516 18,663 20,228 18,499 4,356 4,330 
Soybean, crude 213,372 208,706 202,094 200,951 140,958 138,111 
Soybean, refined 188,570 186,529 183,2!4 181,253 98 466 95,000 
Coconut, crude 38,415 29,498 57,539 45,550 $49,372 $60 680 
Coconut, refined 37,407 26,618 33,455 27,788 10,625 10,691 


Vegetable foots 
(100 bacis) 22,874 21,312 14,998 13,993 45,015 43,456 
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Commedity Credit Corporation, U. S. Department of Agriculture, re- 
ported ownership of 830,029,000 pounds cf refined cottonseed oil as of 
Mar. 31, 1954. *Data on production and stocks held at crude oil mill 
locations eccllected by Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agricu‘ture $CData for stecks cf crude coconut oil are on a 
commercial stocks basis and do not include figures for stock piles of 


<3 
- MILL AND ratexic oils 


ELEVATOR FACTORY CONSUMPTION OF VEGETABLE FATS AND OILS, 
BY USES, DURING MARCH 1954 


D Edibl> products Incdible products 


73 0=A=—s,_,Mm 





rgarine 

= Chemicals 
Paint & 
Vaenish 
Lubricants 
& greases 
Linoleum & 
oilcloth 


Cottonseed, refined 32,192 
Scybean, crude 
Scy ean, refined 39,283 
Hydrogenated cotton- 

seed oil, ecible 30,081 33,512 2,456 
Hydrogenated soy- 

bean oil, edible 42,482 51,594 893 
Let us send a list of our many clients for whom we Hydrogenated 
have designed and constructed grain elevators, feed auc. eae 2.714 


mills and warehouses. . 
Fatty acid stock 
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@ PROCESSING OPERATIONS. For March and 


April. Reported by Bureau of the Census. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS, EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS, AND 
STOCKS, APRIL 1954-MARCH 1954 


Shioments and End of month 


Unit 
transfers stocks 


of Production 
meas April March April March Apr. 30 Mar. 31 
ure 1954 1954 1954 1954 1934 1954 


Sovbean 
Cake and meal 420.667 456.659 409.163 443.451 182,233 170,729 
Lecithin 2,172 2,499 1,810 2,475 2,862 2,500 
Edible soy flour 

full fat ( ; (1 7 313 204 
Edible soy flour 
other 
Industrial soy 
flour 


898 911 
1,197 (1) 


(1) Not shown to avo iscl I of fo \ companies 


SOYBEANS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS, AND STOCKS AT OIL MILLS, 
BY STATES, APRIL 1954-MARCH 1954 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 
Soril Merch April Merch Aor. 30 Mar. 31 
194 1954 194 1954 1954 1954 
U Ss 246 839 438 024 29 473 977 567 1 286,267 1,568,901 


Arkansas 1) (1) (2) 13,396 (2) 
Illinei 170,37 197,107 2 587 592 681,200 
Indiana 8 65,014 84,28 139.691 
Iowa 51 88 111.8 97,479 241,505 277,100 
Kansas 7 (2 (2) (2 (2) (2) 
Kentucky ) (2) (2) (2) 
Minnesota 27,913 7,08 41.004 37,894 
Missis*ippi 2) 

M'<souri 

Nebraska 

North Carclina 2 

Ohio 26,375 33.977 

All other 6.094 21,514 1 45,642 


(1) Receipts exceeded by reshipments of hear previously received and 
held in the State U. S. receipt are on net bhai excluding transfer 
between mills. (2) Included in All other to avoid disclosure of fig 


ures for individual companie 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, APRIL 1954 - MARCH 1954 


Crud> oil (thousard pounds) Cake and meal (tens) 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 
April March Apr. 30 Mar. 31 April March Apr. 30 Mar. 31 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1994 1934 1954 
194.526 213.372 46,743 38.180 420,667 455 666 182,233 170.729 
Arkana (1 (1 ) (1 (1) 1) 
Illinois 74,157 ! 71,571 65 498 
Indiana 6 985 } 13% 52,62 y 63 304 
Towa 35,8 4 4 7,443 7,191 79% 17 18,879 
Kansas ( 1) (1) 1 1) (1) 
Kentucky l ) (1) 1 ) (1) 
Minne t 15,275 3,697 32,865 4 295 9,731 
Miss ippi ) l 
Mis ouri 
Ne 
N  Carolir 
Chio 
Oklahcma 
All other 


(1) Ineluded in 


companic 


@ STOCKS. Production and Merketing Administra 


t'on’s cemmercial grain tock report (1,099 bu.) 


May 4 Miy tt Muy 18 May 25 
n Store and Afloat 2t “omestic Markets 
( : 194 
1,274 
160 


3.759 


& West 


Total currer 


S. Soybeans in Store and Afieat at Canadian Marke 


t week 


20 ui 2 201 


Total North American Commercial Soybean Stocks 


week 


JUNE, 1954 





Metropolitan 
Vegetable Oil (o., Inc. 


Members: New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Dealers and Importers ® Vegetable Oils @ Animal Fats 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK, 4-BO9-5959 








A Sales Record of More Than 


12 MILLION 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


DP-OK-CC-V 
For Better Results—Longer Life—More Capacity 
Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not a Sideline” 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 











PROCESSORS ! 


DON’T SCRAP WORN 
BREAKER BARS 


LET US SAVE YOU MONEY 
WE REBUILD THEM WITH 
HARD SURFACING 
FRENCH EXPELLER SHAFTS REBUILT 
TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


UPTOWN WELDING 


2918 EMERSON AVE. SO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
REGENT 6091 





You get more beans, more hay 
and more ‘‘free’’ nitrogen from 
the air for your soil. 








DAILY MARKET PRICES dropped $26, from a high of $106 to TRENDS AT A GLANCE 
$80, at the low point. 

rm 2 28 Soybean oil held its own better 
r aseune py showing only a slight net decline for 
the month. 

Two basic reasons appeared to be 
behind the May reversal: 

1—A decline in the demand for 
soybean oil meal. It was generally 
considered that this started the 
liquidating movement and the big 
drop in prices. 

Government offerings of dry skim 
milk to feed manufacturers touched 
this off; but also the greening up 
of pastures, good rains and slower 
demand for manufactured feeds had 
its effect. 

2—Loss of export interest. There 
was only small demand by export- 
ers. There were some shipments of 
beans, originally destined for ex- 
port, from Memphis and New Or- 
leans to Chicago. 

Exports of soybeans October 
through April were reported at 33.8 
million bushels, 10.6 million above 

BULK SOYBEAN OIL MEAL, DECATUR the same period last season. 
Dol lars PROCESSING. Processing of soy- 
i Tr beans the first half of the season 
98 totaled 121 million bushels, around ae 
: 5 million less than the same period 
96 last year. a 
94+ as and “IS With the sharp advance in the 05 f 
| price of soybeans, the margin be- 3.00" u 
tween the market price of oil and ' 
meal obtained from a bushel of soy- i 
7 + ; 
4 
' 


FUTURES NO. 2 SOYBEANS, CHICAGO mean purunes serenane 
. ae Lo - LAIN 
May 


——"y 
Dollars 
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beans and the cost of soybeans has 
been small since the first of the year. 
The average for the seven months, pe cece © eee 
October-April, was 7 cents” per rs | 
bushel this season compared with mL 
10}; 1983-54 
‘ 


; 





15 cents last season and 9 cents for 

' paar the same months of 1951-52, reports 
CRUDE VEGETABLE OILS, TANKCARS Agricultural Marketing Service 

ins Maladie: TE 4 ; | ike Chicago Board of Trade lowered 








Cents - 
per Ib. / initial minimum margin require- 
17K eS aca see eae oAR ments on July soybean speculative 
° | ssl Lard . | futures contracts from 50 cents per 
v bushel to 40 cents effective May 26. 
Initial margin requirements for soy- 
bean futures contracts maturing in 
September and subsequent months 
| | Soybean ——| will remain at 30 cents per bushel. 
— _¥ scp chy come lll SOAPSTOCKS. Acid soybean soap- 
S427 —— stocks delivered Midwest remained 
oN at 8 cents a pound during April, 
and raw soybean soapstocks at 3% 
dies cents. 
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TRENDS AT A GLANCE 


CRUDE SOYBEAN OIL 














May Markets 


A FTER SIX months of steeply ris- 
“™ ing prices (excluding the De- 
cember reversal) the bottom at last 
fell out of the bean and meal mar- 
kets in May. Declines were as sharp 
as the rise had been 

May soybeans in Chicago dropped 
from a high of $4.22% in April to 
a close of $3.79 May 19, or 43% cents. 
Bulk soybean oil meal, Decatur, 
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In processing specify PENOLA HEXANE 


for assured high efficiency 


Penola Hexane offers all of these FOR MORE EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL PROCESSING 
important advantages Always be sure to specify PENOLA Hexane 

@ High Oil Recovery @ Efficient Solvent Recovery FOR EXPERT TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE — alway 

@ Low vapor pressure @ Purity —_ — pleatenictinn ifor any techr 


@® Narrow boiling range @ Special Handii 


@® immediate availability 


PENOLA OIL COMPANY - NEW YORK - DETROIT - CHICAGO Penola 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
315 H. FIRST ST. 
aRHCR, NICHI GAN 





Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


It takes more than a recipe... 








Skellysolve for Animal and 
Vegetable Oil Extraction 


Applications 

SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flax- 
seed, peanuts, cottonseed and the like. 
Closed cup flash point about —20°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve-B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-D. Quality solvent at 
competitive prices. For degreasing 
meat scraps, extracting oil-saturated 
fuller’s earth, general extraction uses. 
Closed cup flash point about 3°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in labora- 
tory analytical work. Originally made 
to conform to A.O.C.S. specifications 
for petroleum ether, and for pharma- 
ceutical extractions, where finest qual- 
ity solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about —50°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve-C or -D. Closed cup flash point 
about —20°F. 








“Doc’’ MacGEE Says: There’s a big 
difference in what two different 
housewives can do with the same 
recipe! In solvents, too, skill, expe- 
rience and “the will to do” make the 
big difference . . . big reasons why 
Skellysolve is equipped to serve you 
better. A pioneer in the solvents 
field, Skellysolve has “lived with” 
the needs of your industry for years 
and years... has first-hand knowl- 
edge that saves you time and money. 


You know you're right with Skelly- 
solve’s uniformity. Every batch must 
be right before it leaves the Skelly 
refinery! When it’s Skellysolve, 
you're sure of the same boiling 
ranges, the same low order of tox- 


icity, the same low sulphur content 
with every delivery. 


Strict laboratory controls constantly 
checking on the most modern manu- 
facturing processes also assure sweet 
odor, low end points, a minimum of 
excessively volatile compounds, and 
a very low level of unsaturates and 
pyrogenic decomposition products. 
End result: low solvent losses, fast 
vaporization from oils and meals. 


Find out how you'll profit with 
Skellysolve’s proved dependability 
of quality and supply. Write for tech- 
nical facts. For special studies of your 
solvent problem, call in the Skelly- 
solve Technical Fieldman. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





